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JUNE. 
BY SUSAN L. 


She needs no teaching; no «lefect is hers ; 
She stands in all her beauty ’mid the trees. 
’Neath the tall pines her golden sunshine 
stirs 
And shifts and trembles with each passing 
breeze. 


HIGGINSON,. 


All the long day upon the broad green boughs , 


Lieth the lustre of her lovely life, 
While, too much drugged with rapture to 
carouse, 
Broods her soft world of insect-being rife. 
So without effort or perplexing thought 
She comes to claim all homage as her own 
Clad in the richest garments Nature wrought, 
Melting the strongest with her magic zone. 
Oh, wondrous June! our lives should be like 
thee, 
With such calm grace fulfilling destiny. 


=_ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Memorial Day has come and gone. All 
honor to the valiant dead! It is well also 
to remember Admiral Schley’s words, 
that the man who serves best behind the 
guns is the man who has the best woman 
behind him. 


——— - 20712 


As a result of a series of divisions on 
the London government bill in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons last week, it was 
decided by 179 votes to 77 that women 
should not be eligible as mayors of Lon- 
don. The minority consisted mainly of 
liberals, but also included Colonel Hughes, 
Mr. Wylie, and several other conserva- 
tives. Upon a further proposal that 
women should also be excluded from office 
as aldermen, which was carried by 155 to 
to 124, Mr. Balfour and many other con- 
servatives voted with the liberals in the 
majority. The minority consisted almost 
exclusively of conservatives. The ques- 
tion whether women should be qualified 
to sit as councillors was deferred, and will 
probably be decided in favor of the wom- 
en. Women are already serving accepta- 
bly,as county councillors in other parts of 
Great Britain, and there seems no reason 
why they should be excluded in London. 
The men on the London County Council 
wish for the coédperation of women, and 
petitioned Parliament come ten years ago 
to let women serve. 





—-_ ——— 


In the course of the debate Mr. Balfour 
declared that he should regard the pres- 
ence of women in Parliament as almost in- 





tolerable. Mr. Asquith proposed to make 
a special memorandum, for future use, of 
the speech of the leader of the House, 
who, though in favor of granting the 
franchise to women, could not without 
horror contemplate the prospect of seeing 
them as his colleagues in the House. Mr. 
Boulnois, a London conservative, said: 
“Women on vestries had not proved a 
success.”’ If so, it is curious that women 
should be elected to the vestries in in- 
creasing numbers. He added that ‘‘the 
sanitary duties to be intrusted to the new 
bodies were not such as they should per- 
form, Women should not be brought into 
the political atmosphere. If they were 
allowed to serve, then it was inevitable 
that they should be admitted to the House 
of Commons.”’ It is an amusing fact that 
the lower the office, the less the opposition 
to letting women hold it. The members 
of Parliament willing to let women be al- 
dermen of London were almost twice as 
numerous as those willing to let them be 
eligible to the mayoralty. Twenty years 
ago there would not have been found a 
baker’s dozen of members of Parliament 
who would have thought it possible for 
women to serve in either capacity. It is 
only a question of time when they will be 
eligible to serve in both, 





aoe 


By an accident the discovery has becn 
made that the [owa Legislature in 1897, in 
revising the code, unintentionally pro- 
vided that hereafter Presidential Electors 
shall be chosen by the Congressional dis- 
tricts instead of by the State at large. 
The political economy class at Simpson 
College, Indianola, in studying the method 
of electing Presidential Electors, found 
the revised statutes provided that each 
Congressional district shall elect, and 
the State as a whole shall elect at large. 
The law as it stands would probably give 
the Democratic party two and perhaps 
three Electors in the Presidential election 
of 1900. The next Legislature will un- 
doubtedly restore the old law. 





so ___ 


In the Italian Chamber of Deputies the 
other day, ex-Premier Crispi asked per- 
mission to explain the circumstances lead- 
ing to the Italian rout in Erythrea. The 
despatches say: ‘His remarks led to an 
immense uproar, during which anathemas 
were hurled indiscriminately, and the din 
became so great that the session was sus- 
pended. After its resumption there was 
a repetition of the scenes previously wit- 
nessed. Sig. Ferry, Socialist, accused 
Gen. Baratieri, who commanded the 
Italian forces in Erythrea, of fleeing and 
leaving his troops in the lurch, Ferry 
refused to withdraw his accusation, and 
in the midst of indescribable confusion 
the House adjourned.’ Yet no one argues 
that men are too excitable to vote, 


-_--_ 





In consequence of the paragraph which 
lately appeared in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
saying that Mrs. Livermore was burning 
her manuscripts, Mrs. Livermore has been 
deluged with letters of protest. Some of 
the yellow journals, thinking that she 
would not destroy these precious things 
unless she were at the point of death, 
have announced, with flaring headlines, 
that she was dying. Asa matter of fact, 
Mrs. Livermore is at present in better 
health than usual. The only good thing 
about the mistake is that it has given her 
a chance to find out how highly people 
think of her, by furnishing her the oppor- 
tunity of reading her own obituary 
notices. 





>? e- 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

Mr. Wallace C. Andrews, who lately 
perished with his wife when their house 
in New York City was burned, had pro- 
vided for himself a beautiful monument. 
Out of his estate, which is worth a mil- 
lion dollars, he left a large sum for the 
building and support of an institution in 
Willoughby, O., for the education and 
training of young girls for self-support. 

Mrs. Fanny LB. Ames was the principal 
speaker at the recent ‘‘ladies’ night’ of 
the Chickatawbut Club in this city. In 
her address Mrs. Ames called attention to 
the fact that women are no longer simply 
inmates of the home, but are active and 
deeply concerned in many public ques- 
tions. She thought the public schools 
should be of particular interest to them. 
The manual training feature of the schools 
to-day, she said, was of deep significance, 
notwithstanding the fact that many deem 
it a fad. France was a good example 
of the beneficial results from _ this 








kind of education. As to Phillips 
Brooks’ statement that this country was 
the trustee of the world, she said the 
foreign children who come each year to 
the public schools make it more and more 
a truth. She thought women should be 
invited by the men to take part in the 
conduct of the nation and the city. The sub- 
ject of street-cleaning appealed strongly 
to women. There should be a softening 
of the relation between the different 
classes of people, and legislation should 
be directed towards accomplishing that 
end. Mrs. Ames closed by saying that 
woman with the ballot would be an effec- 
tive agency for good in all such questions. 

Mr. Skinner, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of New York State, has 
sent word to Governor-General Brooke, to 
General Leonard Wood and Hon. John 
Eaton, Superintendent of Public Schools 
in Porto Rico, that the State of New 
York will give free tuition in its normal 
schools to twenty-four men and women 
from each island, Cuba and Porto Rico, 
who are willing to attend these institu- 
tions and will pledge themselves to stay 
two years and fit themselves for teaching 
when they return home, In his letter he 
says: 

In 1799—just 100 years ago—Spain, in 
her disregard for educational progress, 
issued a decree compelling the return to 
Cuba of all persons then being educated 
in the United States. The result was 
what might have been expected—to keep 
the people in ignorance. In 1899 New York 
State welcomes to her professional insti- 
tutions the citizens of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and offers them the enjoyment of 
all the educational privileges accorded to 
her own people, and that without expense. 


-_—--— 





THE PHILIPPINE WAR. 

In an article entitled ‘‘The Sin Against 
Light,’ in The Public of May 20, Henry 
De Forest Baldwin accuses the United 
States of deserting its ‘‘political ideals,” 
and then looks around to find the reasons 
for ‘‘our new and revolutionary policy.” 
He suggests that “tour policy respecting 
the negro in the South, our protective 
tariff, our pension legislation, and the 
great mass of special legislation for private 
gain at the public expense,” have led us 
into a war of conquest and the repudia- 
tion of those principles on which our gov- 
ernment is supposed to be founded. This 
explanation is very far-fetched and un- 
satisfactory. The Philippine war is a 
perfectly natural and logical event, and it 
seems strange to hear intelligent people 
wondering over the spectacle of “the 
greatest republic on earth trying to 
wrest from these little islands the sacred 
right of self-government.”’ 

This government of ours is not a repub- 
lic. It does not derive its just powers 
from the consent of the governed. Tax- 
ation without representation exists to- 
day just as in the days of '76. American 
women, except in a few favored States, 
are governed without their consent and 
taxed without representation, and it is 
the most logical thing in the world that a 
nation which disfranchises its women 
should enter upon a career of conquest 
and injustice, of which this present war 
is only a foretaste. An English paper, 
the Manchester Guardian, thinks it rather 
odd that the United States does not “apply 
the ‘golden rule’ of its own Constitution 
to the problem of the Philippines.’’ Not 
atall. The United States has never ap- 
plied the ‘‘golden rule” of its own Constitu- 
tion to its own problems, and why should 
it be expected to apply it to the problems 
of other nations? The strange thing is 
not that we are trying to rob the Filipinos 
of the right of self-government. It would 
be inexplicably strange if we were not 
doing this very thing. Justice, like char- 
ity, must begin at home, and it would be 
the height of unreasonableness to expect 
a nation to render justice to a foreign 
people when it denies justice to its own 
women. We are fond of saying that if 
women were enfranchised, war would be 
an impossibility. This is capable of two 
constructions. The one that most readily 
occurs to the mind is that the votes of 
peace-loving women would over-balance 
the votes of belligerent men; but there is 
a nobler meaning still. Wars will cease 
when women are enfranchised, not be- 
cause the votes and the influence of wom- 
en will set aside the votes and the influ- 
ence of men, but because the sentiment 
of justice in man that will lead to wo- 
man’s enfranchisement will forever pre- 
vent him from wronging either a nation 
or an individual. I like to think that the 
reforms we hope for, when women are 
admitted to citizenship, will be brought 





about not by women working against 
men, but by the evolution of the senti- 
ment of justice in the souls of both. 

I cannot understand how any suffragist 
can uphold this Administration in the 
matter of the Philippine war. Every 
argument that is used to defend our in- 
justice to the Filipinos has been worn 
threadbare in the defence of injustice to 
women. | am sick of hearing over and 
over again of “our duty” to the Filipinos 
and their“‘incapacity for self-government,”’ 
and the necessity laid upon us of ‘‘pro- 
tecting’’ them from foreign aggression 
and domestic strife. It is the same old 
story of “chivalry’’ and ‘“tmercy’’ being 
proffered where nothing but justice is 
asked. 

It is the flimsiest of arguments to say 
that the Filipinos are not ready for self- 
government. Any people that can fight 
for liberty as the Filipinos have been 
fighting for it, may safely be left to carve 
out their own destiny. ‘There is only 
one cure for the evils which newly ac- 
quired freedom produces—and that cure 
is freedom! When a prisoner leaves his 
cell, he cannot bear the light of day; he 
is unable to discriminate colors, or recog- 
nize faces; but the remedy is not to re- 
mand him into his dungeon, but to ac- 
custom him to the rays of the sun, The 
blaze of truth and liberty may at first 
dazzle and bewilder nations which have 
become half-blind in the house of bond- 
age; but let them gaze on, and they will 
soon learn to bear it. In a few years 
men learn to reason, the extreme vio- 
lence of opinion subsides, hostile theories 
correct each other, the scattered elements 
of truth cease to conflict and begin to 
coalesce, and at length a system of justice 
and order is educed out of the chaos. 
Many politicians of our time are in the 
habit of laying it down as a self-evident 
proposition that no people ought to be 
free till they are fit to use their freedom. 
The maxim is worthy of the fool in the 
old story, who resolved not to go into the 
water till he had learned to swim. If 
men are to wait for liberty till they be- 
come wise and good in slavery, they may, 
indeed, wait forever.”’ 

These are not the words of some anti- 
imperialist ‘traitor’ of the present day; 
they are the words of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, who lived under a monarchy 
all his life, but who knew more about 
freedom and justice than most citizens of 
this ‘trepublic.”’ 

While some are trying to find out the 
cause of this war, others are more inter- 
ested in its results. ‘‘Oh, what is it all 
for?’ was the agonized inquiry of a 
mother whose son died recently in the 
Philippines. It is a hard question. But 
looking forward from the standpoint of a 
suffragist I seem to see that one of the 
things it may be ‘for’ is this: It may 
teach women that they have not all the 
rights they want, that politics are not out 
of woman’s sphere, and that a government 
from which woman’s direct influence and 
actual presence are excluded is an un- 
speakably barbarous thing. 

Women are familiar with the record of 
the hunger, starvation, sickness, and 
death thrust upon our soldiers by an in- 
competent commissary department and 
medical department. If any woman can 
read even one page of this sickening re- 
port, and then declare that she has no 
desire to vote, no interest in the affairs of 
government, she represents a type of 
‘‘twomanliness’”’ that [ have no desire 
either to understand or to emulate. In 
the political crisis of to-day, women have 
more at stake than they have ever had 
before. Imperialism! Expansion! If wom- 
en realized what these words mean to 
them, politics would be the theme of 
every tongue and every thought. And if 
such a moral awakening could come to 
woman as aresult of the Philippine war, 
one could almost cease to regret that un- 
hallowed strife. 

Admiral Dewey, it is said, estimates 
that it will be two years before the Phil- 
ippine Islands are perfectly subdued. 
This means the death of fifteen thousand 
American soldiers a year. Women of 
America, mothers, wives, sisters! Can 
you look at that statement, can you read 
the daily list of casualties in the news- 
papers, can you think of the Nebraska 
volunteers appealing for relief, can you 
look at this shameful war in any of its 
phases, and then say that you do not 
want to vote? If you can, you may have 
the face and form of a woman, but the 
heart of motherhood or wifehood or sis- 
terhood does not beat in your breasts. 

Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 

Bowling Green, Ky. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY 
England to-day. Bon voyage! 
Lapy Henry SoMERSET has been re- 
elected president of the British Women’s 

Temperance Association, 

Mme. CAMILLE FLAMMARION, wife of 
the French astronomer, is at the head of a 
movement among the women of the people 
in favor of general disarmament. Num- 
bers of the market women have joined. 

QUEEN VicroriA did not limit her 
birthday party refreshments to one cake 
with eighty candles. She commanded the 
royal confectioner to make no less than 
twenty cakes, each to weigh one hundred 
pounds, and all of them were duly con- 
sumed at Windsor by the crowd of grand- 
children and great-grandchildren assem- 
bled there on her birthday. 

Mrs. GeN. FUNSTON was a pretty 
music-teacher in San Francisco, Funston 
fell in love with her during the long delay 
while his command was kept waiting in 
that city before going to the Philippines. 
He wooed her with his usual energy, and 
after a two weeks’ siege she capitulated, 
married him, and is now with him at 
Manila, acting as his private secretary, 
adjutant, and de facto chief of staff. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
lately addressed the Sesame Club of Lon- 
don on “The Club Conscience.’’ A long 
and very appreciative account of the lec- 
ture is given in the London Chronicle. 
Mrs, Stetson is writing busily in her 
quiet lodgings in Hammersmith, and ex- 
pects to go on to Australia and New 
Zealand in a year or two, Her 
book, ‘‘Women and Economics,” is to be 
translated into French. 

Mrs. A. E, PAUL, who was inspector of 
street cleaning in the first ward of Chicago 
during the previous city administration, 
has been appointed by Mayor Harrison 
and Commissioner McGann as superin- 
tendent of streets in the first ward. She 
has taken full control of the street and 
alley cleaning, the removal of the garbage 
and the paving and street repairs. In 
addition, Mrs. Paul will assist Superin- 
tendent of Parks William Wells in the 
development of playgrounds for children 
in the poorer districts of the city. A sys- 
tem of small parksis planned, and already 
$1,000 has been appropriated for their 
equipment. 

HELEN C, JUILLIARD gave $32,000 tow- 
ards building the new floating hospital for 
children just launched at New York. The 
boat is more than 250 feet long. ‘The first 
crib on board has,been endowed by a soci- 
ety of little Brooklyn girls. At the launch- 
ing, as the vessel sped down the ways, a 
wire cage decorated with flowers opened, 
and out of it flew six of the Vermont's 
carrier pigeons, used in the naval service, 
They carried the news of the launching to 
the Brooklyn navy yard. Miss Catherine 
C. Dodge severed the cord attached to the 
basket and christened the vessel Helen C. 
Juilliard. 

Mrs. ELLEN C, JOHNSON, the superin- 
tendent of the Sherborn Prison for Wom- 
en, is a living demonstration of woman's 
ability to govern. No man in America 
has achieved such success in reforming 
criminals as well as controlling them. 
Although the diffieulty of r@nstating 
abandoned and intemperate women has 
long been regarded as almost insurmoupt- 
able, Mrs. Johnson succeeds in a majority 
of cases. She protests against the pres- 
ent treatment of crime and criminals by 
the secular press, and says that the duty 
of society does not end when the prisoner 
had served his sentence, but that we 
should assist them by giving regular 
employment at fair wages. Prisoners who 
learn the good of regular work rarely re- 
turn to a life of crime. 

Miss Emity V. MASon, an aunt of Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee, is now, at eighty-four years 
of age, preparing for her forty-third trip 
to Europe. During the Civil War Miss 
Mason devoted herself to hospital work, 
and she often comforted the boys in gray 
with the assurance that if they died she 
would take care of their children. As a 
consequence thirty orphans were ex- 
pressed to her at Baltimore from the 
South after the war, two of whom, found 
among the ruins of Columbia, and scarcely 
more than babies, were ignorant of their 
ownnames. With the assistance of friends, 
and the proceeds of the sale of her col- 
lected poems (the first edition of which 
brought her $1,000) she has succeeded in 
maintaining and educating these orphans. 
All but one of them are alive and self 
supporting. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


There are 683 women connected with 
the University of Michigan, as instructors 
or students. The number of women on 
the University faculties, including one full 
professor, isten. The numbers of women 
enrolled in the several departments are as 
follows: Literary, 597; medical, 50; law, 
5; Pharmaceutical, 6; Hommopathic, 9; 
dental, 10; total (deducting two names for 
students enrolled in more than one de- 
partment) 675. Four of the women en- 
rolled in the college of dental surgery are 
from Germany. The engineering depart- 
ment is the only one in which there are 
no women. 

Miss Lily Hohfeld, of San Francisco, 
who was graduated from the University 
of California on May 17, was awarded the 
University medal for 1890, by unanimous 
vote of the faculty. The medal is con- 
ferred yearly upon the member of the 
graduating class who, in the opinion of 
the faculty, has stood highest in scholar- 
ship during the four years’ course. Miss 
Hohfeld’s 1ecord was far above that of 
any other senior. The University of 
California has about 1,500 students, the 
great majority of them young men. 

Some time ago, the trustees of Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind., voted to 
make coéducation conditional on the rais- 
ing of $100,000 to erect a dormitory for 
women students and provide for music 
and art instructioa. This has created 
great dissatisfaction. At a recent public 
meeting, Mr. P. 8. Kennedy, an_ influ- 
ential citizen, censured the trustees for 
thus restricting the attendance to young 
men, and declared that by so doing they 
had forfeited the right to call the institu- 
tion ‘public’? and thereby escape taxa- 
tion. He aftirmed that a dormitory was 
not needed, and that the college under its 
present management is 500 years behind 
the age. 

The Houghton Memorial {Chapel at 
Wellesley was dedicated on June 1. 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
delivered the address. Rev. William 
R. Richards, of Plainfield, N. J., will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon, June 
25, and the commencement address will 
be given by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, of 
The Outlook. Active preparations are 
going on for the closing féte-days of the 
year. Tree-day, the first of these events, 
will occur June 5. 

Vassar women are winuing prizes this 
year. The foreign fellowship of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnw has been 
awarded to Miss Eloise Ellery, '97, who 
has been studying history at Cornell for 
the last two years. Miss G. H, Macurdy, 
instructor in Greek, has also received a 
foreign fellowship from the Woman’s 
Education Association of Bostun. Miss 
Lida 5. King, 90, who has been teaching 
in the Latin department of Packer Col- 
legiate Institute, has received a Bryn 
Mawr foreign fellowship. 

Professor Salmon, of Vassar, has been 
granted another year of absence in order 
to pursue her investigations in European 
«ducational methods. She was one of the 
few visitors admitted to the recent French 
presidential election, and her description 
of that event appears in the April Review 
of Reviews under the title ‘* lhe Election 
at Versailles.”’ 

Miss Margaret Hamilton, Miss Rebecca 
Laird, and Miss Ellen Ross Giles, the En- 
ropean fellows of Bryn Mawr College for 
the year IS0S-09, have just sent in the re- 
port of their work for their year abroad. 
Miss Hamilton has been studying biology 
in Paris, under MM. Hennequy and Yves 
Deloge; Miss Laird, physics at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, under Professors Van 
Hoff, Fuchs, Warburg, and Pianck, spe- 
cializing in electricity; Miss Giles has 
been studying philosuphy at the University 
of Berlin, mainly under Dr, Paulsen, but 
devoting some time to Dr, Simuel’s 
courses in ethics and religious philosophy. 

Miss Grace E, Mathews of Brookline, 
Mass., will succeed Miss Mary Sawtelle, 
who has resigned her position as dean of 
the woman's division of Colby Cullege, 
Waterville, Me. Miss Mathews is a sister 
of Prof. Shailer Mathews, formerly of 
Colby, and now of the University of Chi- 
cagu. Her grandfather, Rev. Dr. Shailer, 
was for many years a trustee of Colby. 
Miss Mathews is a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, and for some time was in charge of 
one of the courses there. 

Mis. Lydia Bradley, founder of the 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, IIl., 
lias deeded to the Institute all her prop- 
erty in Peoria County, amounting to 
more than $1,000,000. Mrs. Bradley a few 
years ago gave twenty acresof ground and 
$500,000 for buildings and equipment. 
Dr. William RK Harper, president of the 
University of Chicago, is president of the 
faculty. Mrs. Bradley, however, reserves 
the use, rents, issues, and profits of her 
estate during ber life. She will remain 
its nominal possessor until her death, 
when it will pass to the Institute. 

The Georgia Federation of Women’s 


Clubs has presented a scholarship of 3450 
a year to the Teachers’ College of New 
York City. It will be awarded, on com- 
petitive examination, to an experienced 
teacher of Georgia, and will be known as 
‘The Georgia Federation Scholarship.” 

Miss Isabella Thoburn, daughter of 
Bishop Thoburn, hae recently come to 
this country from India. She hopes to 
raise $50,000 fer the Lucknow Girls’ Col- 
lege, as a part of the Twentieth Century 
Thank-Offering Fund undertaken by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 

The Students’ Association of Vassar, to 
which much of the college student gov- 
ernment is now entrusted, has elected for 
its officers for next year: President, Mabel 
Pearson Schmidt, 1900, of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; vice-president, Isabel Bliss Trow- 
bridge, 1900, of Constantinople; secretary- 
treasurer, Bertha Sage Bell, 1901, of West 
Bay City, Mich. The following fellow- 
ships are announced: Miss Anne Moore, 
96, assistant in biology, has received the 
Babbot Fellowship from Vassar, and will 
spend next year in biological work at 
Chicago University; Miss Marie Reimer, 
‘07, now assistant in chemistry, has re- 
ceived a fellowship from Bryn Mawr. 

The Vassarian, the annual publication 
of the senior class, appeared a few days 
ago. The editors are Misses A. C. Jones, 
A. R. Taggart, S. G. Grant, C. E. King, 
M. W. Brown, M. T. Fulton, M. L. Hos- 
mer, H. V. Turner, and M. L. Brincker- 
hoff. The frontispiece is a photograph of 
the honorary member of the class, Miss 
Laura J. Wylie, professor of English. 

T. and M. House of Commons, the 
senior debating society, transferred its 
constitution and privileges, according to 
custom, to the sophomores on May 19. A 
mock debate was held on the anti-trust 
movement. On May 20 Chapter Beta of 
the Philalethian Society presented ‘*Mr. 
Bob” before the chapter members. “A 
Belated Feud,” a play written by Chapter 
Omega, was awarded the prize cup offered 
annually to the four chapters of the Phil. 
alethian Society for the best original play. 
This drama will be the first ‘Hall Play” 
presented next fall. 

The Methodist parsonage and the house 
on the Kingsley estate, lately bought by 
Smith College, will be fitted up for the 
use of students during the coming year, 
and a new dormitory will be built. 

Miss Georgia Benedict, of the senior 
class of Wells College, has been givena 
graduate scholarship at Cornell for study 
in ethics and philosophy, upon recom- 
mendation of Professors Seth and Creigh- 
ton, after presentation of an original essay 
in ethics. 

The fourteenth annual Greek play was 
given recently by the students of Beloit 
College. ‘‘Antigone’’ was presented to a 
brilliant audience, including many classi- 
cal students from other colleges. A new 
feature this year was the assistance of the 
young women in the music, 


Radcliffe is about to introduce a course 
in Kindergarten Philosophy, and had a 
lecture last week to pave the way, on 
“Woman and Froebel,’’ by Hon. James L. 
Hughes, of Toronto, who is just complet- 
ing his twenty-fifth year of service as In- 
spector of Schoolsin thatcity. Mr. Hughes 
began by contrasting woman's sphere in 
Jamaica and Massachusetts. He illus- 
trated the former by the photograph of 
a mother, her eleven-year-old daughter, 
and a donkey, trudging along under heavy 
loads, while the three sons, all older than 
the little girl, did nothing but manage the 
donkey. Mr. Hughes is a life-long advo- 
cate of equal rights for women. 
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THE CLAY FAMILY. 

The Filson Club, of Louisville, Ky., has 
just issued a volume bearing the above 
title. Itis compiled by Hon. Zachary F. 
Smith and Mrs. Mary Rogers Clay. Part 
First is called “The Mother of Henry 
Clay,’ and Part Second isa ‘‘Genealogy 
of the Clays.”?’ On Page 175, of Part Second, 
we find this mention of one whose name 
is familiar to all readers of the JouRNAL: 

Laura Clay, of Lexington, Ky., is one 
woman of the name who deserves at the 
pen of the historian more than a passing 
notice, because her work has been for 
others, As the acknowledged leader of 
the ‘*Woman Suffrage’? movement in 
Kentucky she has won golden opinions 
from all. Strong in her convictions and 
bravein their advocacy, she impresses her 
hearers with the fact that she battles for 
principle, not opinion, and that the work 
for and in behalf of that principle must be 
well done. To this force there is added 
that refined, gentle, honest bearing which 
has made successful her effurts as a pub- 
lic speaker. We wish there were more 
women like her. 

The record farther says: ‘‘Mrs. Sarah 
Clay Bennett and her sister, Mrs. Mary B. 
Clay, were pioneer workers in the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Kentucky, and its 
successful establishment indicates effec- 
tive and intelligent labor.” 

It is a good thing to bear an honored 
name, but it isa still better thing to add 





lustre to such a name by a life of unselfish 





labor in a great cause. This is what Laura 
Clay and her sisters have done and are 
still doing; and, in the estimation of every 
thinking Kentuckian, these women are 
greater than their family, distinguished 
though it be. 
Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN,. 
Bowling Green, Ky., May 23, 1899. 
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“SEVENTY YEARS YOUNG.” 


BELMONT, May 23. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the Vendome celebration of Mrs. 
Howe's eightieth birthday, Mr. Garrison 
made the often-made mistake of crediting 
Dr. Holmes with that often-quoted “sev- 
enty years young,’”’ which originated in 
connection with the breakfast given by 
the N. E. Women’s Club in honor of Mrs. 
Howe’s seventieth birthday. Her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Elliot, told me in the ante-room 
of the club parlors that, in writing an in- 
vitation to Dr. Holmes, she said that her 
mother was not seventy years old, but 
seventy years young; and that he made 
use of the phrase in his reply, which was 
published. Naturally enough, it has ever 
since been credited to Dr. Holmes, I do 
not remember what led up to this conver- 
sation with Mrs. Elliot, or whether it oc- 
curred on the day of the breakfast—prob- 
ably on that day, after the reading of the 
letters of regret. 

Mrs. Howe has substantiated this state- 
ment. ABBY Morton D1az. 
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WOMEN’S PEACE MEETINGS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MAY 22, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It was on April 15th that I accepted by 
cable my appointment as Chairman of the 
American Branch of the International 
Committee of Women on behalf of the 
Czar’s Conference at The Hague. Accord- 
ing to the first instructions, the meetings 
were to be held simultaneously through- 
out the world cn May 17, A latter dis- 
patch advanced the date to May 15. The 
time was short to reach the women of the 
United States. I felt that I could depend 
upon the constituency of the National 
Council, because in the Executive session 
of that body at its last Triennial, resolu- 
tions were passed by unanimous vote 
which were in full accord with the objects 
of the International Committee. There- 
fore I sent the first appeals and instruc- 
tions to women throughout the country 
through the presidents of organizations 
within the National Council. 

The advantage of the Council in such an 
emergency has been finely illustrated. 
Besides the presidents of organizations 
belonging to the Council, Rachel Foster 
Avery of Pennsylvania, Mary Lowe Dick- 
inson of New York, Mrs. Maria Purdy 
Peck of Iowa, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer 
of Rhode Island, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey 
of Maine, Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells of 
Utah, and Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett of 
Washington, D. C., gave me the influence 
of their names as members of the Ameri- 
can Branch. In communicating with in- 
dividuals and organizations, in different 
parts of the country, the large Press 
Committee, called into being in the prep- 
arations for the last Triennial, has been 
relied upon, The Associated Press has 
afforded facilities for immediate com- 
munication with sympathizers every- 
where. 

Two sets of resolutions were prepared, 
one expressing approval of the initiative 
taken by the Czar, and endorsing, as an 
ultimate object to be striven for, a perma- 
nent International Court of Arbitration, 
The other expressed sympathy with the 
women of other countries in their efforts 
to procure, for latent feeling on behalf of 
peace, proper avenues of expression. 

A letter was sent out through the press 
to the clergy of the country asking that 
Sunday, May 14, should be assigned to the 
discussion of the Czar’s Conference, or at 
least to the advocacy of International 
Arbitration. 

According to preconcerted plan, the 
resolutions expressive of sympathy were 
sent to the Chairman of each National 
branch of the International Committee in 
advance, while the resolutions which were 
in effect addressed to the American Com- 
missioners to the Hague Conference were 
sent to the Central Bureau, which moved 
from Berlin to The Hague on May 16. 

The women taking the responsibility 
for arranging these meetings everywhere 
were asked to report by cable to the Cen- 
tral Committee and by telegram to the 
Chairman of the American Branch, that 
the latter might make a summary of the 
reports and cable them to the Committee 
at The Hague. This method was in gen- 
eral the method pursued in all countries, 
the understanding being that the sum- 
mary of the reports from each nation 
should be affixed to the resolutions which 
had already been received by mail, and 
presented to the Conference through the 
Chairman of each National Commission. 

In this country the result exceeded the 





optimistic expectations of the Chairman. 





On Tuesday noon I was able to send the 
following dispatch: 

Vredescomite, Hague, Holland: 68 
meetings in fourteen States passed reso- 
lutions. Present 27,482, representing 85,- 
561. 

The last number is accounted for by the 
fact that, in many instances, individual 
clubs and societies met and passed the 
resolutions and elected delegates to attend 
the local meetings and vote their entire 
constituency for the resolutions. There- 
fore, in making up the vote, besides the 
count of those actually present, a record 
was kept of the number represented by 
elected delegates. Since Tuesday letters 
and telegrams have arrived bringing the 
sum total to the following figures: 159 
meetings in nineteen States, with 67,815 
women present, representing over 150,000. 

When one takes into account that only 
one month elapsed from the date of the 
acceptance of ber appointment by the 
Chairman of the American Branch to the 
date of the Universal Demonstration, we 
may felicitate ourselves that such a result 
indicates a large reserve of latent sym- 
pathy in behalf of the objects for which 
the demonstration was held. 

The organizations responding to this 
appeal represent every variety. In addi- 
tion to peace societies, women’s clubs, 
matin¢e musicales, philanthropic and 
charitable institutions, suffrage and tem- 
perance organizations, churches, schools, 
colleges, buards of trade—indeed, organ- 
izations formed in behalf of the most 
diverse objects, all united to endorse this 
movement, 

There were some meetings of excep- 
tional interest; notably that of the women 
of the University of Chicago, convened by 
Dean Marion Talbot; the Woman’s League 
of the University of Michigan, before 
which President Angell is reported to have 
delivered a rousing address, endorsing 
without reserve this movement of the 
women of the world, In San Francisco 
the women’s clubs, the local branch of 
the Pacific Coast Congress and the suf- 
frage societies unit-d in the demonstra- 
tion. In lowa, through the initiative of 
Mrs. Maria Purdy Peck, vice-president of 
the National Council, the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, two hundred clubs 
being represented, voted the resolutions. 
In various parts of the country the resolu- 
tions were voted by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and Colonial Dames. 
The City Federation of Atlanta, Ga., held 
a fine meeting. Rachel Foster Avery sent 
the following telegram: ‘ Resolutions 
passed at thirty eight meetings; women 
present, 2,100... In New York City, 
where Mary Lowe Dickinson was in 
charge, the adhesion of twenty-two local 
women's societies, representing a consti- 
uency of 11,000, was obtained. The Bos- 
ton Business League, sixty members being 
present, reported. Fortunately, at the 
yearly meeting of Friends at Marion, 
Indiana, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, ex-treas- 
urer of the National Council of Women, 
had the matter in charge, and the resolu- 
tions were passed by a vote of 5,000. 

If one may judge from several hundred 
newspaper clippings received, giving ac- 
counts of sermons on peace and arbitra 
tion, preached on Sunday, May 14, one 
may infer that the clergymen gave cor- 
dial welcome to the letter sent them. 

] have spoken of the summary. which 
was cabled to The Hague, and of the 
amended summary which may now be 
sent. One cannot, however, call these 
summaries the results of the work. The 
trains of thought that may have been set 
in motion, the fountains of right emotion 
which may have been opened by the ser- 
mons preached in response to the com- 
mittee’s letter, and by the meetings held 
for the consideration of the resolutions, 
may not be known. 

Inasmuch as it seems probable that the 
Conference at The Hague will remain in 
session two or three months, may not an 
effort be made to hold, from time to time, 
during all of that period, meetings ex- 
pressive of the interest and sympathy of 
the people? If, during this time, the pub 
lic may be got to read such literature as 
has already been issued upon all phases of 
the subject of arbitration, it may be in- 
duced to study war from its economic 
side, and consider its financial cost and its 
commercial returns. If the public con- 
science can be brought to consider the 
moral side of war, and to estimate what 
virtues are exalted and what are cast 
down by its influence; if the people can 
be moved to consider what passions are 
excited and what sentiments ave allayed 
by war; if they can be brought to meas- 
ure its cost in pain and its rewards in 
glory, and if fortnightly meetings can be 
convened during whatever period the 
Conference may continue to sit at The 
Hague, the influences may be generated 
which, though as invisible as the air and 
as subtle as the electric current, may 
come to be as pervasive and as powerful. 

Is it not possible that the women of the 
country may utilize our national holiday, 
the Fourth of July, in holding mass- 
meetings in their respective communities 








a 
for the discussion of these questions, and 
for the passage of the resolutions that 
have already received the endorsement of 
so many of our countrywomen, quick to 
respond to the call of women of other 
countries who have had an experience of 
war through which they have learned jt, 
cost in poverty and in pain, as American 
women have never yet been called upon 
to learn it? 

May Wricut SEWALL, 
Chairman American Branch of the Women's 
International Peace Committee. 





MEMORIAL TRIBUTES. 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell pre. 
sented the following memorial tributes at 
the recent National Suffrage Convention 
in Grand Rapids: 

When Mrs. Avery asked me to say some. 
thing of co-workers gone on into the gj- 
lence during the past year, thinking of 
younger suffragists with whom I had but 
little acquaintance, it seemed a diflicult 
task. Now, since these tributes prove to 
be largely to older men and women with 
whom I was associated long ago, it is qa 
pleasure to recall their noble services to 
humanity in times when they and their 
work were far more unpopular than to. 
day, and to remember others with whom 
I have worked up to a very late date. 

That all these have left us—felt as a 
great loss—still leaves the assurance, com- 
forting to our hearts, that they have only 
slipped through a curtain not transparent 
to us, and are still active on the other 
side. I shall give only cheerful reminders 
of what they did while here. 

There are twenty-five on my list, and 
Mrs. Colby will follow with others; yet I 
think there was only one of the entire 
number who was not more than fifty years 
old, and most of them reach on towards 
the eighties and nineties. All were earn- 
est in advocating equal justice; yet there 
were kindred causes to which most of 
them were also devoted. Suff »geis a goal 
towards which we are all wiiking, and it 
will give new improved tools with which 
to work. But if there were no wide- 
reaching principles underlying the suf- 
frage, in itself, it would be of little value, 
And these principles of right and mutual 
interest reach out into all departments of 
active life. Every great truth is allied to 
every other, and they run into each other 
like the woven threads of a common 
fabric. 

Let me first mention ‘‘Aunt’’ Laura P, 
Haviland—entitled to stand in the front 
rank by her years and services in many 
kindred fields of work, and because the 
last five years of her life were spent here 
in Grand Rapids. At one time she as- 
sumed the care of nine orphan children; 
at another, during the Civil War, she was 
the active agent who freed from prison a 
large number of Union soldiers held upon 
false charges. She labored for every good 
cause; was a simple Quaker in religion 
and life. Since I have been in the city, a 
friend has told me that to have received 
the blessings and to have felt the hand of 
this dear saint on the head, has remained 
to her a precious memory. Michigan is 
proud to claim Anna Shaw—who is with 
us and very much alive—as her adopted 
child for twelve years. Mrs. Haviland, 
who was born and lived some ten years in 
Canada, was for seventy years a resident 
of this State, of whom Michigan is also 
justly proud, In passing, may I be per- 
mitted to say that in the winter of 1846-7 
my residence was in Michigan? It was 
here that I then began my platform work, 
This earliest now living voice, asking jus- 
tice for women, was upraised from a pub- 
lic platform here in the State of Michigan, 
—in Rochester, Mich. 

Parker Pillsbury, known to you all as a 
life long worker for the oppressed, before 
the Civil War gave much of his energy to 
the cause of anti slavery. When that noble 
philanthropy was split in two throughout 
its whole length, because the one side 
would not have women serve on commit- 
tees with men, or raise their voices pub- 
licly for those who were helpless and 
dumb, Parker Pillsbury stood by the 
side of Abby Foster and the Grimké sis- 
ters. My tribute to him is the grateful 
remembrance of that service. Mrs. Colby 
may follow with his later efforts in our 
cause, 

Every incident becomes the more vivid 
when related from a personal standpoint. 
Fifty-two or three years ago I spent sev- 
eral days in what was then called a Garri- 
sonian convention, and was a guest in the 
same house with Mr. Pillsbury. His terse, 
uncompromising language, his fearless- 
ness in braving prejudice, his sympathetic 
claim for justice to womanhood, make me 
glad to recall those first, deepest impres- 
sions. 

At a much later date than this I recal! 
a convention where, if even Miss Willard 
did not give a cold shoulder, she did at 
least turn a very indifferent shoulder 
towards woman suffragists. Her leading 
interest was temperance, but it inevitably 
led her out into the larger fields. Suf- 
frage, she learned, meant home protec- 
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cain domain nearly the entire num- 
per of her faithful, admiring, almost ador- 
jng constituency. 

Matilda Joslyn Gage was among those 
who made a deep and lasting mark within 
the history of the woman’s cause. I recall 
her as she came first upon the platform at 
the Syracuse National “‘Woman’s Rights” 
Convention, a young mother of two chil- 
dren, earnest for her wider cause, with a 
strong historical paper read at this, I 
think, the seventh woman’s convention 
held in all the country. Wendell Phillips 
said of her: ‘She came to us an unknown 
woman. She leaves us a co-worker whose 
reputation is established.’’ ‘To that third 
national gathering, there also came Miss 
Anthony, when she took up the standard 
which she has held uplifted, unfalteringly, 
to the present hour. 

J. K. Hamilton Willcox was another 
who, from first to last, worked for the 
woman’s cause, with, I have always felt, a 
more heartfelt sense of its meaning,and of 
his own responsibility towards it as a 
man, than most of ourselves, Later, his 
efforts were turned towards such inter- 
pretations of existing statutes as would at 
once benefit women in civil relations. I 
am moved to relate a touching incident 
connected with the father of this son. He 
had always helped our cause with money 
and with sympathy. I was speaking to 
him of his almost parental interest in 
many of our experimental pleas and argu- 
ments. With asmile, he at once handed 
the compliment over to his son. ‘Yes,’’ 
he said, “I am the father of one of them; 
of one of the most earnest of the work- 
ers!”’ 

E. Elwood Longshore, whose daughter 
and niece are here with us, during his 
whole long life was earnest to help every 
good cause. As a Friend and a speaker 
in these meetings, he was liberal in many 
directions. Always ready to uphold his 
wife, Dr. Hannah Longshore, in her very 
early, and at first unpopular, practice as a 
physician, and to approve his daughter's 
work for our cause, his strong, personal 
bent, and deepest interest were concerned 
with the most fundamental religious ques- 
tions of the day and of all future time. 
Year after year he gave his best thoughts 
to these great problems of life and duty. 
These were gathered into a book, and the 
last time I saw him, frail and aged, he 
gave me the always to-be-prized volume— 
the best that head and heart could do ina 
field of many difficulties, where the labor- 
ers are few and the work second to none 
other. 

Two names are closely associated, and 
come together in my thoughts of very 
long past days. They are Maria Goodell— 
later Mrs. Frost—and Sarah Pellet. They 
were Oberlin students, like Lucy Stone, 
Sallie Holey, and others I should gladly 
name if time permitted—willing, eager to 
give themselves and all their talents for 
the best good of humanity. How freshly 
they come back to me in memory—that 
brave group of young women! Mra, Frost 
became the mother of four sons, all use- 
ful men, one the president of Berea Col- 
lege. More than thirty years later than 
our student days, Lucy Stone and I 
went together to her home. She was al- 
most entirely deaf and in feeble health, 
but her living interest in woman suffrage 
and in all progress was still unflagging. 

Sarah Pellet was always a brave worker 
and a public teacher and preacher till her 
health failed. She had a very few, I 
think not more than three or four thou- 
sand dollars; yet because Oberlin needed a 
larger library and a building to hold it, 
and was her Alma Mater,—the first college 
to give women a higher education, —she 
gratefully gave a thousand dollars as her 
spinster’s mite. Her later life was limit- 
ed and needing many opportunities, if not 
actual comforts; yet I heard her say, with 
clear voice and a kindling eye, ‘‘I am glad 
I gave it to them!”’ 

Every great interest which carries one 
out of himself, every noble cause to which 
one is unselfishly devoted, always has 
done and always will do more good to the 
unselfish worker than he himself has done 
or could do for the cause. Every wise, 
humane effort is twice blest, and it blesses 
the giver even more than the receiver. 
These rewards are bound up in the very 
inmost nature of things. 

Vivid remembrances of the long ago 
loved and recently lost come in memory, 
running together like water drops, which 
can mirror many happenings all the way 
from then till now. 

My theological course at Oberlin fin- 
ished, my first move towards public work 
Was to attend an anti-slavery convention 
at Oswego, in northern New York, called 
by Gerrit Smith, Wm. Goodell, — the fa- 
ther of Mrs. Frost,—and other noted abo- 
litionists, who desired to work under the 
Constitution of the United States. Wish- 
ing to be a voting anti-slavery woman, 
their views on that method of abolishing 
slavery were to me satisfactory. It was 
there I first heard George W. Clark, an 
anti-slavery singer, who has since given 


ie 
p, and she carried with her into this 





us a book of liberal songs, and who, from 
that day till his death this year, in De- 
troit, was almost as well known for his 
gifts of popular song as the famous 
Hutchinson family. 

But these voting abolitionists were not 
then, in 1850,—perhaps a month before 
the first National Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention,—where the Gariisonian abolition- 
ists were in most helpful evidence,—quite 
ready to accept either the woman’s voice 
or vote. Most of them became so not 
long afterwards. Knowing that I had 
been speaking and preaching in a rather 
quiet way for several years, they did not 
welcome me to the platform; but they did 
everything else for me which was kind 
and helpful. Mr. Clark took me to his 
own home—as we reached Rochester, 
where he then lived, at night—with a hos- 
pitality as kindly and graceful as that dis- 
pensed to us here in Grand Rapids. I 
have remembered it gratefully for now 
nearly fifty years, as I should this, also, if 
life here continued so long. Is there a 
courtesy more gracious, or a better index 
of the liberality of the times than the 
whole-hearted forgetting of differences of 
opinion? 

Elias Longley, of Cincinnati, a generous 
suffragist, and the husband ofa still more 
active worker in the cause, was better 
known to most of you than to myself. 
The same is true of the Hon. Nelson W. 
Dingley, who, in his official capacity, was 
able to help on our movement with effi- 
cient good-will. His vote was recorded 
for the admission as States, with a wo- 
man suffrage constitution, of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and Idaho. Mr. E. P. 
Chamberlain was the first editor of a pa- 
per in Missouri that endorsed woman suf- 
frage, and his last public utterance was at 
a State suffrage convention in St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Mrs. Mary E.Osburn,mother-like, nursed 
her son—a volunteer for the Cuban war— 
from an illness at Chickamauga Park back 
to health so untiringly, that her own 
life became literally a_ sacrifice to her 
country. G. Wetherbee, M. D., Mrs. So- 
phronia Snow, Mary V. Cogswell, Sarah 
M. Kimball, Arethusa L. Forbes, Lucy I. 
Bruce, and Ellie A. Hilt, each and all 
were prominent and wise workers, with 
life-long faithfulness. So was Mrs. 
Frances V. Hallock, who has given us also 
an efficient daughter. Mrs. Phebe A. 
Jobns was the mother of a helpful son, 
the husband of our energetic Mrs. Johns, 
of Kansas; and Mr. Lucien Lane was the 
liberal father of our incomparable general 
organizer, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Mrs. Eleanor C. Angle was a towns- 
woman of Miss Anthony. Her husband 
was my townsman in his boyhood, sitting 
a few seats in front of mein church. But 
I do not recall him distinctly until, as a 
tall youth, he acted in school theatricals 
the part of Cardinal Richelieu, in gray 
wig and flowing robes. Later he was my 
teacher for a winter. It was difficult then 
to dissociate in thought the teacher from 
the impressive cardinal. Now, I also in- 
clude in the same personality the distin- 
guished counsel of Miss Anthony in her 
contest with the United States for her 
illegal voting, when the weaker party 
seemed to come off victorious. And his 
wife with her husband is associated in 
close fellowship. Mrs. Frances Stuart 
Parker and Mrs. Lily Lord Tifft were 
both co-workers with me up to a very late 
date in the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women. Mrs. Parker was chair- 
man of the topics committee, and often in 
communication personally or by letter. 
Mrs. Tifft was the secretary. We had held 
a committee meeting in Buston which was 
adjourned to meet at my own house, in 
New York, in March last. My last words 
to her were: ‘*‘You will come to us, then, 
in March?’ Her answer was: ‘Yes; in 
March.’’ Woman proposes, but God dis- 
poses. 


-_—eo- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A ruling of the Broad Street Methodist 
Church of Columbus, O., requires women 
to take off their hats during service. 

An Englishwoman has started a new 
line of remunerative business, the clean- 
ing of bicycles. She has her regular cus- 
tomers, to whose houses she goes at stated 
intervals, for about twelve cents a visit. 


The Sunday School Times says: ‘If a 
man wants to be on the winning side, let 
him be on the right side. Ifa man is on 
the right side he will be on the winning 
side. The right side is God’s side, and 
God’s side is sure of a triumph inthe end, 
however it looks to the world just now.”’ 

A controversy of ten years’ standing 
was settled by the Catholic Knights of 
America a few days since at Kansas City, 
Mo., when the annual convention voted to 
admit women to the order; the women, 
however, will be permitted to carry but 
$1,000 insurance, or one-half the amount 
allowed to men. 


Growth ends for most men, not when a 
certain year comes, but when a man con- 
sents to stop growing. 


God wills that we 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY. 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the 
whole system when entering it through 
the mucous surfaces, such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions from 
reputable physicians, as the damage they 
will do is tenfold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be 
sure you get the genuine. It is taken in- 
ternally, and made in Toledo, O., by F. J. 
Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











shall be free, but we fail to fulfil his pur- 
pose, because we take it for granted that 
the limitations of life are inevitable. Some 
of them are. Most of them are not.—Out- 
look. 


Archbishop Ireland delivered an elo- 
quent eulogy on Joan of Arc in the cathe- 
dral at Orleans, France, a few days ago. 
“From the religious point of view,’’ he 
said, ‘I can find no explanation of this 
personality except the one she gives her- 
self—‘sent of God.’”’ 

The Massachusetts Good Citizenship 
Society at its annual meeting this week 
elected the following officers: President, 
Edwin D. Mead; secretary, Ray Greene 
Huling; treasurer, Seth P. Smith; execu- 
tive committee, Samuel B. Capen, the Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, Arthur B. Ellis, Samuel 
F. Hubbard, Albert S. Parsons. 


An association of London women makes 
a business of caring for window-boxes and 
growing flowers for balconies and small 
gardens. It will take the contract of 
filling a bow-window, a conservatory, or 
will look after the half-dozen or more 
drawing-room plants that one may pos- 
sess. The enterprise contains a possible 
suggestion for women in this country. 

New York City has a swimming school 
for women. It teaches the art to girls 
from six years old upward. The instruc- 
tor says: ‘*‘Women are at great fault in 
their breathing. It is hard for them to 
learn to breathe deeply and slowly while 
in the water. Yet these faults are only in 
beginners. Some of the strongest swim- 
mers I know are women.”’ 

In view of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards’ 
advocacy of a social room for our maids, 
corresponding to the ‘servants’ hall’’ in 
England, it is interesting to note that a 
New York apartment house, recently 
built, possesses a servants’ sitting-room, 
comfortably fitted up and open to all the 
employees in the building. On certain 
evenings they are free to entertain friends 
there, as they could not do in their tiny 
kitchens. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GROWING. 


A little rain and a little sun, 
And a little pearly dew, 
And a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Then leaves and tendrils all about— 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don’t you know? 


A little work and a little play, 
And lots of quiet sleep; 
A cheerful heart, and a sunny face, 
And lessons learned, and things in place, 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 


Don’t you know? 
—WSelected. 
— Or 





NEW NEIGHBORS. 

“T see they are building a two-story 
house in our back yard,’’ said papa. 

“Oh, papa, that won’t be nice!’ said 
Marjorie. ‘‘People will look right into 
our windows!”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said papa; ‘one of the builders 
was sitting on my window:sill this morn- 
ing, but when he saw me he flew away.”’ 

“Oh, you mean a bird!’ cried Nan Nan. 

‘A pair of the prettiest little yellowbirds 
you ever saw,” said papa. 

“But what made you call their nest a 
two-story house?”’ asked Tom. 

‘Because it is one,’’ answered papa. 
**You see, there is a great, selfish cowbird, 
who is too lazy to build a nest for herself, 
or take care of her own children; so, when 
she spied the nest our yellowbirds had 
made, she was mean enough to leave her 
great egg in it for her tiny neighbors to 
take care of.” 

**f would have smashed it, if I had been 
in their place!” cried Tom. 

‘*They were not strong enough to break 
it, nor to roll it out of the nest,’’ said 
papa, ‘‘and they did not like to builda 
new one in another place; so what did 
they do? They just put in a new floor 
right over thecowbird’s egg, and built the 
walls of their house a little higher. So 
they have left that egg in their cellar, 
where it will never bother them.”’ 

‘Wasn't that smart!’ said Nan Nan. 
‘‘Let’s go and watch them,”’ 

The children visited the yellowbirds 





every day, and they examined the nest 
after the young birds had flown away. 
Sure enough, safely stowed away in the 
cellar, as papa called it, was the cow- 
bird’s large, blotched egg.— Youth's Com- 


panion. 
el 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

THE MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE AND WED- 
DING SOUVENIR, by Rev. Caroline A. 
Bassett, isa beautiful book of 103 pages, 
printed in red and black, and bound in 
white and gold, Part I. consists of mar- 
riage ceremony, certificate, blank pages 
for names of guests, and family record; 
Part II. of choice selections in prose and 
poetry and gems of thoughts The book 
can be obtained by addressing the au- 
thor, Rev. Caroline A. Bassett, at West 
Falls, N. Y. Price, 60 cents. 





HUMOROUS. 


First Street Waif—She died from eating 
too much ice-cream, Second Street Waif— 
No wonder she smiles.—Life. 


Mistress (to Norah)—What must be the 
condition of a person in order to be buried 
in consecrated ground? Norah (in great 
surprise)—Dead, mum !—Judge. 

‘My boy Johnny has such a cheerful 
disposition.’”’ ‘Yes?’ “Oh, yes. When 
I make him wash his neck, instead of 
grumbling, he just says he is glad he is 
not a giratfe.’’— Indianapolis Journal. 


‘‘We bought a lawn mower at the Mon- 
tague auction.’’ ‘Well, that was all right, 
wasn't it?” “All right? Maria says it is 
our old one which they borrowed and 
never returned,’’— Detroit Free Press. 


The position of the Paris on the Mana- 
cles recalls the wonder of Mrs. Siddons, 
who, on being told that a French official 
had committed suicide in his bureau, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Good heavens! How did he get 
into it?”’— Boston Transcript. 


‘*Uncle,’’ said the scientific youth, 
“don’t you know that you ought to have 
your drinking water boiled, so as to kill 
the microbes?’’ ‘*Well,’’ answered the old 
gentleman, thoughtfully, “I believe I 
would as lief be an aquarium as a ceme- 
tery.”’ 


‘*Father,’’ said the boy who was look- 
ing pensively at the sunshine and luxuri- 
ant foliage which told of approaching 
June. ‘What is it?” ‘Where do you 
suppose General Funston would be to-day 
if his father had punished him so that he 
was afraid to go in swimming?”’— Wash- 
ington Star. 

An old Cornish woman, who had pros- 
pered from small beginnings, was asked 
how she had got on so well. ‘tAh! you 
see, sir,’ said she, ‘‘most people be allus 
thinking of what they do want; but I and 
my old man we be allus thinking of what 
we can do without.”’ 

The Public Opinion, Osage, Kan., says 
that a Santa Fé section foreman working 
near that town recently made the follow- 
ing report to the roadmaster: ‘Mac- 
Whorter’s bull struck at the long siding, 
and was killed. We found him alongside 
the track; and, as he was not quite dead 
then, I borrowed a gun, and shot him 
three times, killing him again. Dennis 
Sullivan then struck him another blow on 
the head with a pick, and finished him. 
The bull is now dead.” 





IT NEVER DISAPPOINTS. 


People who are troubled with any dis- 
ease caused or promoted by impure blood 
or a low state of the system may take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla with the utmost con- 
fidence that its faithful use will effecta 
cure. Millions take it as a spring medi- 
cine, because they know by experience it 
is just what the system needs, 


Hoop’s Pitts are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver tonic. Gentle, reliable, 
sure. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALSY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 














Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 








Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 








Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


The proper time to visit the school is 
Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 


while itis in session. 


every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _—<_-_em 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 





Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instractors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 








ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. Wesr NEWTON, Mase, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwARTHMORE, 
’ PENN. Opened oth month, {th . Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, | 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dr 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 





HOME MADE~+s 


Benbons Gandies 


60 Cents go Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 




















lade, Mayonnaise 
Salad Dress- 
ing 3. 
At Reasonable Prices 
made 





from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 
76 White Street 
East Boston 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 











CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PEKSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 

Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mondsy 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and EF) Pe-o 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fart 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is eviden# 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G, P. A., Chicago. 








HOOSAG 
ITCHBURG KAILROAD tTonstL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accomm dation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express: sleeping cars ‘or 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and somerville, 8.50, 9 14, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.% "), 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5 10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P.M 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50. 


10.00 A. M.; 


12.45, £1.50, 3.05, t5.10, t7.10, 8.49, t10.15 P.M, 
For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.1, 19.00, 11.00 A. M.j 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5 90, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 


8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 1) 0, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, ° .30, 8.36. 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, °.0) A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

November 14, 1898. 


7.30 P. M. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 

The 3lst Annual Festival of the New 
England W. S. A. was a great success. 
Many pronounced it the best they had 
ever attended. More than four hundred 
persons sat down to dinner in Copley Hall, 
which was handsomely decorated with 
bunting and flags, and adorned with beau- 
tiful flowers given by Mrs. Mary Schlesin- 
ger. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who was 
elected president of the New England 
W.S. A. thirty-three years ago and is its 
president still, sat in the centre of the 
long table on the platform, with a beam- 
ing face that was a benediction in itself. 
Music by the Cecilia Ladies’ Orchestra, 
under the direction of Miss Harriet 
Brown, enlivened the dinner. At its close 
Mrs. Howe called the meeting to order 
and made the opening address, She then 
introduced Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, who 
acted as toastmaster. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, of 
New York, Dr. Nathan E. Wood, of the 
Commonwealth Avenue Baptist Church, 
-Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast, of 
Connecticut, Mrs. Esther F, Boland, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Miss Sarah Cone 
Bryant, and Rev. Charles F. Dole. The 
addresses were on many varied keys of 
wit and wisdom, but maintained a high 
level of excellence. Mr. Sam Walter Foss 
read an original poem that contained the 
whole gospel of equal rights in a nutshell. 
The report of the after dinner speeches 
will be given in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
rext week. Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
of Rhode Island, and Mrs. Lucy Hobart 
Day, of Maire, who were to have been 
among the speakers, were unable to be 
present, and Mrs, Livermore was kept at 
home by the illness of her husband. 

Copley Hall had been chosen because a 
large place was needed, a great many suf- 
fragists liaving been disappointed last 
year through their inability to get tickets. 
The size of the hall was ample, but its 
nearness to the railroad proved a draw- 
back. Whenever a speaker was rising to 
a climax of eloquence or argument an 
engine would come pufling along, til] 
William Lloyd Garrisun declared, sotto 
voce, that that locomotive was eertainly 
sent by the remonstrants. In spite of these 
disadvantages, however, the meeting was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

A pleasant feature of the occasion was 
that all the women who spoke were beau- 
tiful, and, with the exception of Mrs. 
Howe, all of them were young. Miss 
Sarah C. Bryant is a graduate of Boston 
University. She has been lecturing ac- 
ceptably for two or three years before 
clubs and literary societies, but made her 
maiden speech for equal suffrage on this 
occasion. All who heard her will wish to 
hear her again. 

Dr. Nathan A. Wood, in his address, 
said that woman suffrage was sure to 
come, and that those who doubted it, or 
who were impatient, lacked faitii in God. 
At the close of his remarks Mrs. Howe 
rose and said: “I agree with what the 
brother has said; but if he were a woman, 
and a woman suffragist, and eighty years 
old, he would think that a little hurrying 
up would not be amiss,’’—a sentiment re- 
ceived with much applause. 

The presence of our National Treasurer, 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, at the recep- 
tion which preceded the dinner, was an 
unexpected pleasure. Mrs. Upton is 
spending a few days in this city with her 
husband, who is here on business. 

As the WoMAN’s JOURNAL goes to press, 
the business meeting of the New England 
W. 5S. A. is in progress at 3 Park Street, 
to be followed by a Cunfeience of suf- 
fragists with Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
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A WIDER SUFFRAGE NEEDED. 

The difficult and complex problem of 
establishing pacific and beneficent rela- 
tions with the inhabitants of our new pos- 
sessions has given rise to a new and 
healthful discussion of the principle of 
representative government. The right of 
every citizen to a voice in making the 
laws has never of late years been so wide- 
ly affirmed, or so generally recognized. 
The logic of its application in the case of 
women is so obvious that we may confi- 
dently expect a revival of public interest 
in the question of equal suffrage for wom- 
en. Our demand is more than ever timely. 
‘In all the great questions of war and 
peace, of currency, tariff, and taxation, of 
annexation of foreign territory and alien 





races, women are vitally interested and 
should have an equal expression at ‘the 
ballot box.”’ 

There never was a time when individual 
liberty more needed vigorous assertion 
than now. The old revolutionary fire 
which animated our people during the 
early part of the nineteenth century has 
died out. The anti-slavery movement 
which renewed it has become ancient his- 
tory. Everywhere efforts are making to 
curtail personal liberty. Constitutional 
guarantees of popular suffrage are nulli- 
fied and disregarded. This very week, in 
Lynn, the school committee has assumed 


to forbid women teachers to ride bicycles | 
or wear short dresses under penalty of | 


dismissal. Public-spirited men who oppose 
territorial expansion are denounced as 
guilty of treason. General Miles is censured 
for having called attention to the shortcom- 
ings of the commissary and hospital of- 


mm § under Alger’s imbecile mismanage- | 


ment. Parents who have lost their only 
son by pneumonia are threatened with 


fine and imprisonment for not having | 


called in a physician, Married women are 
ejected from their posts as teachers to 
make room for younger persons. Poor 
men, women, and children are arrested 
for selling newspapers or fruit without a 
license. Our city police are charged with 
extortion and corruption. In St. Louis, 
“department stores’ are probibited, and 
dealers are restricted to transactions in a 
single article. Every selfish interest seeks 
to protect itself against competition by 
organizing a mo iopoly. Freedom in in- 


dustry, in exchange, in thought, and in | 


action, is continually menaced. Even the 
right of the citizen toa voice in making the 
laws is questioned, and it is affirmed that 
only educated white male citizens can be 
trusted with the ballot. Money rules 
Congress and Legislatures with absolute 
authority. Every great vested interest 
has its way. Every manufacturing and 
commercial interest controls the law. 
makers, and makes or unmakes legisla 
tion as its interests dictate. In this the- 
oretical democracy, which is a practical 
plutocracy, nothing seems able to make a 
stand for public interest against selfish 
interest and greed. 

In the celebration of Malden’s Centen- 
nial, on May 23, we looked in vain in the 
addresses for any reference to women. 
One speaker, indeed, contrasted the pres- 
ent voting privileges with the ‘“‘limited” 
suffrage formerly enjoyed, as though suf- 
frage were now universal, whereas it is 
still limited to a minority of the adult 
citizens of Malden. It is everywhere as- 
serted that our present profligate ex pend- 
itures in city, State, and nation must con- 
tinue and increase as population multi- 
plies, careless of the fact that this need- 
less taxation hangs like a mill-stone on 
the neck of labor. 

In this dearth of public spirit there is 
still one hope; it lies in the extension of 
suffrage to women, a class too independ- 
ent to be bullied, and too numerous to be 
bribed. Here is a reserve force which will 
respond to patriotic ideais, and recognize 
moral obligations. The mother instinct 
which originated civilization will be its 
guardian and preserver. il. B. B. 


-_—--— 


THE COLORADO POSTMISTRESS. 


It is reported that Mis. Emma J. Smith, 
postmistress at Dallas, Col., is $3,000 
short in her accounts, her defalcations 
covering a period of nearly nine years, 
Comments are already being made on the 
fact that almost the first dishonest woman 
employee of the post-office should have 
been found in ‘‘the suffrage State of Col- 
orado.”” As Mrs. Smith’s defalcations. 
however, had been going on for three 
years before equal suffrage was granted, 
her dishonesty cannot be charged to the 
demoralizing effect of equal right:. 

re 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 





Horace G, Wadlin writes to the Boston 
Herald: 

In your morning edition to-day there 
is an editorial upon labor legislation, 
which refers to the bulletin recently 
issued by this department, and which con- 
tains the following paragraph: 

There are only eight States—-California, 
New Jersey, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Hampshire, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin—that have laws prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women, and minors under eighteen, 
for more than sixty hours per week in fac- 
tories and workshops. In the other States 
the limit rests with the employer. 

This paragraph is not quite exact, the 
error it contains no doubt arising from a 
hasty inspection of the summary in the 
bulletin. To the States mentioned as 
having laws prohibiting employment of 
women in manufacturing establishments 
to 60 hours per week should be added 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island; and in these States the labor of 
minors also is restricted, although in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island the limit is 
placed at 16, instead of 18, years. 

In Maine the law is practically the same, 
the exception covering only 60 hours dur- 
ing the entire year. ‘The law in Michigan 


is identical with that in New York. In 
Maryland (in textile factories) and in Vir- 
ginia the law restricts the labor of women 


to 10 hours per day, while in North and 
South Dakota and Oklahoma women, ex- 
cept by their own consent. are limited to 
10 hours per day, or practically, in each of 
these cases, to 60 hours per week. 

This correction does not, of course, 
affect the point you make as to the effect 
which reduced working time has upon 
output, but the exact facts as to the law 
may possibly be misconceived from the 
statement contained in your article. 

Horace G. WADLIN. 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Boston. 





THE HALF-MAN AND THE WHOLE-MAN. 





Written for the Woman Suffrage Festival, May 51. 
RY SAM WALTER FOSS. 


| No carpenter can build a man the way he 

| saws a shelf; 

| The wisest way to make a man is — let him 

make himself. 

| The way to build a giant, and the surest way 

I know, 

Is to drop him in the sunshine with this 
one commandment, —‘‘Grow!"’ 

The way to make a perfect race, the lords of 
sea and land, 

Is to unloose its bibs and belts and tell it to 
expand. 


The race down Fate's great turnpike road 
has lurched from side to side 

With one good arm strait-jacketed and one 

| good ankle tied; 

And thus, through many sun-parched days 

and many storm-drenched nights, 

| With all its chain-gang fetters on, has climb- 

| ed to starry heights; 

| And gazing down the vista of the journey 

| that remains 

It asks no staff, no crutch, no help, but says 
“Take off the chains!" 


| One man and woman make one man. Is 
either half denied 

The fullest freedom of its rights ? 

man then is tied. 

| The race is fettered foot and wrist, a hamper- 

ed chain-gang, when 
’Tis bound by fractional half laws enacted 

by half-men. 

|} One man and woman make one man, with 

| self-same rights to be- 

| Take off the half-man's shackles, then, and 
set the whole-man free. 

To drain the moral Dismal 
cleanse the social fen 

We need the power of whole laws enacted by 
whole-men. 


The whole 


Swamp and 


staggered towards the light 

And climbed to many a table-land and 
many a siar-kissed height; 

But down the vistaed distance far are sum- 
mits more sublime 

And mantled peaks, beloved of heaven, 
which the whole-man shall climb. 


The cosmic yeast is working; the centuries 
ripen fast; 

And strange new shapes are looming dim 
from out the distant Vast; 

Strange sunbursts on strange mountains, 
wide gleams on many a sea.— 

Let the whole-man march unfettered toward 
the greatness yet to be; 

Let him front the coming glories and the 
grandeurs that remain 

With feet ungyved and fetterless and hands 
without a chain. 
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WOMEN vs. IMPERIALISM. 


A number of prominent women have 
issued an appeal to the women of the 
country asking them to sign a petition to 
the President expressing disapproval of 
the present course in the Philippines. 
The promulgators of the petition are Mrs, 
T. W. Higginson, Annie L. Thorp, Mrs, 
Lewis G, Janes, Ilarriet E. Brooks, Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Mrs. William James, 
Margaret S. Warner, D. A. R., Sarah E, 
Ifunt, D. R., Sarah S. Storer, and Fanny 
L. Abbot, D. R. 

Thé appeal reads as follows: 


To the Women of the United States 


Believing that, in this national crisis, it 
is the duty of every American citizen, 
woman no less than man, to uphold the 
principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and believing that the noble 
work of the Anti-Imperialist League 
should be heartily supported by all true 
patriots, we invite all women of the 
United States to juin usin helping on that 
work by sending at once to Miss F. L. 
Abbot, 43 Larch Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
their signatures (with the names of their 
town or city and State) for the following 
petition: 

To the President of the United States: 

We women of the United States earnestly 
protest against the war of conquest into 
which our country has been plunged in 
the Philippine Islands. We appeal to the 
Declaration of Independence, which is the 
moral foundation of the Constitution you 
have sworn to defend, and we reaffirm its 
weighty words: 

‘*We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal (before the 
law); that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness: that, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that, whenever 
any form of government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to insti- 
tute new government laying its founda- 
tion on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness.”’ 

And we unqualifiedly approve and sup- 





The half-man since the years began has 





port these resolutions of the Anti-Imperi- 
alist League: 

First—that our government shall take 
immediate steps toward a suspension of 
hostilities in the Philippines, and a con- 
ference with the Phillipine leaders, with a 
view to preventing further bloodshed, 
upon the basis of a recognition of their 
freedom and independence as soon as 
proper guarantees can be had of order and 
protection to property. 

Second—That the government of the 
United States shall tender an official assur- 
ance to the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands that they will encourage and assist 
in the organization of such a government 
in the islands as the people thereof shall 
prefer, and that upon its organization in 
stable manner the United States, in ac- 
cordance with its traditional and prescrip- 
tive policy in such cases, will recognize 
the independence of the Philippines, and 
its equality among nations, and gradually 
withdraw all military and naval forces. 

In those eternal truths of the Declara- 
tion of Independence lie the principles 
which we firmly believe ought to govern 
your action as a faithful servant of the 
American people. In those resolutions of 
the Anti-Imperialist League lies the clear 
application of those principles to the duty 
of the hour. Inthe name of justice, free- 
dom, and humanity, and in the spirit of 
George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, we urge you to obey those princi- 
ples, and cease at once this war of 
“criminal aggression’ against a brave 
people fighting for their independence, 
just as our forefathers fought for theirs 
and ours, 


=e 





WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Woman's Medical College of the 
New York Infirmary for Women and Chil- 
dren celebrated its commencement and its 
end at the same time in Mendelssolin Hall 
last Saturday. The hall was well filled by 
friends of the college and of the graduat- 
ing class of twenty-one, one of whom 
came from Turkey, and two of whom have 
already secured pusitions in China. The 
class sat on the platform in black caps and 
gowns over white skirts and shirt waists, 
aud made an effective picture. Very gen- 
eral regret was felt that an institution 
which had done so much for women 
should go out of existence. 

The reasons for the step are set forth in 
the following formal announcement, which 
was read to the audience: 


The Board of Trustees announces that 
the medical college hitherto maintained 
by the infirmary will be closed at the end 
of the current college year. The constant 
tendency of the medical as well as other 
professional schools has been towards a 
university connection, until at the pr@ent 
time each of the other important medical 
schools in New York is the medical de- 
partment of a university. The medical 
college has been in existence for forty 
years, and until last year has offered to 
women tle only means of medical educa- 
tion in New York. It has now fulfilled 
its purpose, ana medical education may 
hereafter be obtained by women in New 
York in the same classes, under the same 
faculty, and with the same clinical oppor- 
tunities as men. 

Under these circumstances, the trustees 
have considered it unadvisable to continue 
longer the maintenance of an independent 
school, and believe that the medical edu- 
cation of women can be better served and 
more speedily advanced by recognizing 
the inevitable result of competition with 
the university schools, and by devoting 
the entire energies of the infirmary to the 
enlargement of its hospital for women and 
children, and thereby offering to women 
students in medicine increased clinical 
opportunities, through the use of which 
the greatest advance in medical education 
must necessarily come. 

The history of the medical school deep- 
ens the regret with which the Board has 
reached its decision, Standing alone dur- 
ing the last forty years, it has, during its 
existence, maintained a high standard of 
education. Starting at a time when the 
medical education of women was distinct- 
ly unpopular, it numbers among its earlier 
graduates those whose strength and vigor 
of mind enabled them successfully to en- 
counter unpopularity. Dealing from the 
first with prejudices, it has, one by one, 
lived these down, and now, as it closes its 
own doors, others open to women wider 
opportunities than it has been able to 
give. 

This was supplemented by an address 
from the dean of the college, Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, in which she reviewed its 
work, and then, speaking of the future, 
said: 


The New York Infirmary is the only 
regular hospital in the State where poor 
women can be treated by women, and 
where women fill the must responsible 
positions, What we desire now to do is 
to enlarge our hospital and its clinical fa- 
cilities. Our property is admirably situ- 
ated for this purpose; our new college 
building, fireproof and meeting all mod 
ern requirements, could easily be convert- 
ed to hospital uses. 

We propose to keep the college library, 
laboratory, and so much of the college 
equipments as shall be desirable to give 
opportunity for the scientific work of the 
hospital, and use the rest of the building 
for the extension of the hospital. In 
closing the college, therefore, we do not 
propose to abandon our work, but to 
change the form of it into one more avail- 
able under the new condition of things. 
The rebuilding of the college has left us a 
debt of $50,000. We shall need about 
$20,000 for changing the building, and 
then we shall need larger subscriptions 
and donations to carry on the enlarged 
work. So we shall continue to come to 





the public as what we always have beep 
beggars for the public good, and we be. 
lieve that, as heretofore, the public wi} 
respond to the demand. 

The Hannah W. Haydock scholarship, 
awarded to the student having the high. 
est average in the third-year class, wag 
won by Helen Dennis, A. B., of New Jer. 
sey. The Robert Haydock scholarship, 
awarded to the student having the highest 
average in the second-year class, went to 
Elizabeth Sweet, of New York. 

Most of the students will enter the meq. 
ical department of Cornell University, 
which is located in New York City, and 
has been lately opened to women. 
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PROF. MARY JORDAN ON WOMAN'S 
SPHERE. 

Ata recent meeting of the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston, a paper on the 
municipal work of women was read by 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, president of 
the Women’s Civic Club of Philadelphia, 
which has a membership of more than six 
hundred women, and has done remarkably 
good municipal work in many lines. Ag 
has already been mentioned in these 
columns, Mrs, Stevenson took the ground 
that women would be able to do still 
more and better municipal work after 
they had the ballot. So much has been 
said about the discussion to which this 
gave rise that, in answer to many re- 
quests, we publish this week the speech 
made by Prof. Mary A. Jordan of Smith 
College, and Miss Blackwell's remarks in 
reply. Prof. Jordan said: 

I must differ with what has been said 
by Mrs. Stevenson about the ballot. I 
have never known a woman to be ma- 
terially benetited by official recognition, 
even On committees. She arrays against 
herself, by the known possession of such 
power, two injurious influences—the sus- 
picion that she is a partisan, and the dis- 
trust of ignorant women, The best work 
up to this time has been done by women 
whose motives were entirely above sus- 
picion, and of whom it coula not be said 
by any stupid, prejudiced, or ignorant 
woman that they have an ax to grind. 
When the home is invaded by questions 
of party, woman will find herself on the 
way to the insane asylam instead »f at the 
head of ahappy and united home. Woman 
must be distinctly a spiritual source of 
influence. Men vaiue a woman’s opinion 
on practical matters because she comes to 
them fresh, and as nearly as possible like 
a disembodied spirit. Up to this time 
only the ablest, most competent, and most 
magnanimous women have been allied 
with experiments of this sort, but in time 
incompetent and bad women must come 
in. Inorder to believe that woman suf- 
frage will do good, we must assume that 
goud women have more influence over bad 
women than good men have over bad men. 
The case is the reverse. I would rather 
be Daniel in the lions’ den, with the inten- 
tion of making an after-dinner speech, 
than talk to women who think their in- 
terest is against mine, with any hope of 
persuading them. Women distrust each 
other. Ignorant women will take their 
ideas from the men nearest them, rather 
than from a woman of superior ad vantages 
to theirs. Such a woman finds her spirit- 
ual superiority a wall of difference be- 
tween her and inferior women. My own 
experience has convinced me that the 
organization of women by women is one 
of the hardest things in the world. Jane 
Addams finds that she has to keep a man 
in charge of her model lodging-house, 
because the women are jealous of a wo- 
man. The great value of women is moral 
and spiritual. If women are to do the 
work in which we are all interested, it 
will be side by side with men, but this is 
nothing new. History tells us of Deborah 
and Miriam, 


Miss Blackwell said: 


It gave me much pleasure to hear Mrs. 
Stevenson say that she believed women 
cvuld do more and better municipal work 
after they had the ballot, because on this 
point the opinion of the women who have 
done the best municipal work has espe- 
cial value. Not long ago I listened to an 
address by an axti-suffrage lecturer on 
the same subject discussed here this even- 
ing, the municipal work of women. The 
speaker suught to prove that the ballot 
would be a fatal hindrance to women in 
such work, She described the good work 
of a series of women, implying in each 
case that the woman could not have done 
it if she had been a voter. But these 
women do not think so; for most of those 
whom she mentioned are believers in 
equal suffrage. She spoke of Mrs. A. E. 
Paul’s work for clean streets in Chicago; 
and Mrs. Paul at that very time was ad- 
vertised among the speakers at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention. She spoke 
of the work of the Women’s Health Pro- 
tective Associations; but the president of 
the New York Health Protective Associa- 
tion is a suffragist, and is quoted in 
‘Municipal Affairs’? as saying that the 
women of Denver have done more to stop 
expectoration in public places in two 
years than the women of New York have 
been able to do in seven. The anti-suf- 
frage lecturer praised the work of Miss 
Octavia Hillin London. She forgot that 
Octavia Hill has during all these years 
been burdened with the municipal ballot, 
which ought to have proved ruinous to 
her work, according to the remonstrant 
theory. She spoke of Jane Addams; but 
Jane Addams tells us that women need 
the vote to awaken their consciousness of 
civic duty; that it is hard to expect them 
to have a sense of duty in matters where 
they have no recognized responsibility. 

Professor Jordan says a woman’s in- 
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Homestead Court, 
THE MODERN HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN, 


To be Erected Corner Warren Avenue and Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


This spacious building is eight stories high and contains 250 light, airy rooms, and is 


pleasantly situated and accessible. 


It provides a modern home free from the objectionable features of the present mode. It 


offers the best accommodations at a moderate cost. 


Within its congenial atmosphere, pro- 


fessional and business women will enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of first-class con- 


struction and equipment. 


The welcome which the enterprise is receiving guarantees its financial success, and 
large dividends will be paid to the shareholders. Women are especially invited to take one 


or more shares at $10 each, thereby securing the benefits of ownership and management as 


well as occupancy. 
construction. 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 

Address, 


Send your order for shares to the Trustee at once. 


THE HOMESTEAD BUILDING 


This opportunity will close with the awarding of the contracts for 


Prospectus mailed on 


TRUST, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, 























fluence is lessened rather than increased 
by her being an official member of a board 
or committee. Many of you will remem- 
ber a case where the ladies who had been 
made advisory members of a certain board 
all resigned, because they found that, 
being merely advisory members without a 
vote, their advice was not heeded. Few 
of the many women who are now regular 
members of our various official boards 
would prefer to forego their vote as mem- 
bers of the board and to hold a merely 
advisory position, 

Professor Jordan says women must be 
placed above suspicion—must be so situ- 
ated that no stupid or prejudiced woman 
can accuse them of having an ax to grind. 
But no human being can be above the 
suspicion of stupid and prejudiced per 
sons. When Florence Nightingale and 
her nurses went out to the Crimea they 
were very generally accused of having 
unworthy motives, and even Mary Rus 
sell Mitford wrote to a friend that men 
nurses would be far more useful, and that 
she had no patience with these ‘‘noto 
riety-seeking ladies.’’ Onthe other hand, 
when a woman has proved her high char- 
acter, sensible people will not attribute 
mean motives tu her. They will not look 
upon her as a partisan unless she is one. 
During the last thirty years of her life, no 
matter how many boards Florence Night- 
ingale may have served upon, she was not 
regarded as a partisan, nor was her in- 
fluence lessened because she possessed 
the municipal vote. 

I do not think that a woman of superior 
spirituality finds herself unable to in- 
fluence ignorant women because of it. 
Look at Elizabeth Fry and the women 
prisoners;, look at Josephine Butler aud 
the most unfortunate class of women; 
look at Mrs. Booth and the officers of the 
Salvation army, and the women among 
whom they work. When an educated 
woman finds that there seems to be a wall 
between her and her less fortunate sisters, 


it is not because she has too much 
spirituality, but because she has not 
enough. 


[Miss Blackwell might have added, if 
she had thought of it, that Frances Wii- 
lard’s experience shows the great success 
which a woman of superior spirituality 
may have in organizing other women, 
when her spirituality is coupled with 
sympathy and with a natural gift for 
organization. ] 

It has been said that if equal suffrage is 
to do good, we must assume that good 
women will have more influence over bad 
women than good men over bad men. 
No; we need only assume that bad women 
are less numerous than bad men, and this 
is borne out by statistics. Women con- 
stitute more than two-thirds of our 
church members and less than one-tenth 
of our criminals. A gentleman opposed 
to woman suffrage once asked Mrs, Z. G. 
Wallace (from whom General Lew Wal- 
lace says that he drew the portrait of the 
mother in ‘‘Ben Hur,’’) ‘*How about the 
bad women?” She answered: ‘You take 
care of the bad men and we will agree to 
take care of the bad women; and we shall 
not have nearly so bard a task as you will, 
for there are not nearly so many of them.” 

It is not true that thus far only the 
best and ablest women have been asso- 
ciated with experiments of this kind. In 
the equal suffrage States all classes of 
women have the right to vote; yet the 





results are good. It is said that a woman’s 
influence should be moral and spiritual. 
The moral and spiritual influence of 
Puillips Brooks was not lessened because 
he had a right to vote. 

Miss Jordan says that when the home is 
invaded by party questions, woman will 
find herself on the way to the insane 
asylum, After full suffrage had prevailed 
in Wyoming for ten years, the census 
showed that in all Wyoming there were 
only three lunatics, and those three were 
men. Women go insane most often from 
monotony; it is the farmers’ wives who 
furnish the largest contingent to the 
asylums. A recent newspaper paragraph 
reports that a man whose wife had gone 
insane said he could not imagine what 
made her do so, since, to his certain 
knowledge, she had not stepped outside 
the kitchen for thirty years. 

Miss Jordan thinks that with equal suf- 
frage there could not be ‘ta happy and 
united home."’ The Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, 
of New Zealand, says that when men began 
to take their wives and daughters with 
them to political meetings, and found that 
they could noderstand and take an inter- 
est in the !: zge public questions in which 
they ther elves were interested, it was 
often the oeginning of a new and better 
family life, much richer in common 
thoughts and aspirations. 1 fully believe 
that the best results must come from men 
and women working together. It is true 
that this is not new. As Miss Jordan 
says, there was Deborah. But the Maine 
Legislature has only just now passed a bill 
to enable a woman to practise law. The 
Jewish Messenger has puinted out that a 
woman could be a fighting judge in Israel 
thousands of years before she could be a 
practising lawyer in the United States. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





ROSA BONHEUR. 


This great artist and excellent woman 
died May 26, at her home in Fontaine- 
bleau, near Paris, France. Without edu- 
cational advantages or wealth or influ- 
ential friends, the eldest child of a poor 
painter who became early a widower; the 
eldest of five children, obliged in conse- 
quence of the family poverty to give the 
greater part of her time to household 
drudgery, this brave girl by sheer force of 
genius made herself the foremost animal 
painter of the world. Her father, Ray- 
mond Bonheur, was a portrait painter. 
He taught his children to paint portraits, 
which was his only accomplishment. 

Rosa was the most talented of them, 
and at the age of 18 exhibited her first 
paintings at the Salon of 1840. These were 
two small pictures of rabbits nibbling 
turnips and carrots. 

For several years, while in her teens, 
she went to cattle markets and slaughter- 
houses to study groups of animals. To 
avoid the curiosity of the men there, she 
wore men’s clothes, and persisted to do so 
for years. From the Paris tenement, where 
the Bonbeurs lived, to the Bois de Bou- 
logne, then a piece of genuine woods, was 
but a short distance, and there Rosa was 





constantly at work, making sketches. 
There she imbibed the love of verdure, of 
sky, of space, and of air, which are as 
much features of her pictures as the ani- 
mals they surround. 

After her first contribution to the Salon 
she exhibited there for nine successive 
years. Then, after a lapse of two years, 
she showed the ‘Horse Fair,’’ which es- 
tablished her reputation. From that time 
Rosa Bonheur showed few pictures in 
Paris, and was little talked of in the capi- 
tal art circles. Her paintings were always 
sought in England, where they command- 
ed immense prices, and where they have 
been reproduced by engraving. 

She lived in great retirement, although 
her estate at By was only a few hours’ 
ride by rail from Paris. It is on the bor- 
der of the superb forest of Fontaineblean, 
and overlooks the Seine. 

In a private gallery at Nice are five 
paintings which Rosa Bonheur regarded 
as her most important compositions. Of 
these are ‘‘The Family of Lions,’’ painted 
life size, and ‘The Stag in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau.’’ By some one or more of 
these five works it is possible that the 
artist will be represented in the national 
art treasury of the Louvre 

Rosa is the only woman who has been 
decorated with the red ribbon, unless for 
acts of charity or heroism. She owed her 
decoration to the Empress Eugenie, who, 
when at Fontainebleau, drove one day to 
Thomery to visit the studio, and, when 
taking her leave, handed the insignia to 
Rosa. It lay in a beautiful casket, which 
contained also a decree signed by the 
Emperor, conferring a knighthood on the 
celebrated artist. 

Among her most celebrated paintings 
were ‘“‘Chevres et Moutons’? and ‘Les 
Deux Lapins,” painted in 1841, and ‘The 
Haymaking Season in Auvergne,’’ sent to 
the Universal Exhibition in Paris in 1855. 

During the Siege of Paris, in 1870-71, 
her studio and residence at Fontainebleau 
were spared and respected by special 
order of the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
Lefere’s gallery in London had an exhi- 
bition of her later works, including ‘*The 
Random Shot,’’ in which the figures are 
by Sir Edwin Landseer; ‘*The Old Mon- 
arch,” ‘*fhe Wounded Eagle,”’ ‘*The Wild 
Cat,” and eight or nine other large com- 
positions. 

Two of her important pictures, ‘‘A For- 
aging Party,’ and ‘‘On the Alert,’’ were 
exhibited at the Antwerp Academy in 
1879 and in London in 1881. ‘The Lion 
at Home,” exhibited in London in 1882, 
was the result of her study of a pair of 
Nubian lions which were presented to her 
by a friead. In January, 1880, the King 
of the Belgians conferred upon her the 
Leopold cross, the first of her sex who re- 
ceived that honor. In the following 
month she received from the King of 
Spain the Commanders Cross of the Royal 
Order of Isabellathe Catholic. The Cross 
of the Legion of Honor was bestowed 
upon her by the Empress Eugenie. 

In 1897, at the age of 75, there was 
scarcely a day when she did not accom- 
plish something. She remained in her 
native country,in the district of Fontaine- 
bleau, all the villages of that district 
being peopled by artists. She had accu- 
mulated a large fortune. She had two 
studios, one fitted up like a stable and 
lighted from the roof, where she worked, 
surrounded by her cows, horses, gazelles, 
and other animals. She had also devoted 
friends, but for society she never had any 
liking. She was only happy when she was 
unconventional and free from its tram- 
mels. 

Her pictures at all times will be a sub- 
ject of wonder. 

Her 74th birthday was marked by an 
exhibition of her paintings in London, 
Among the pictures was one which she 
had just finished, a representation of the 
historical combat between two stallions 
in England, to which their owner, Lord 
Godolphin, invited his fashionable friends 
in 1734. The painting is one of wonder- 
ful power and finish, and a fitting climax 
of the long life-work of the greatest mis- 
tress of her art in modern times. She 
continued her work up to a few weeks 
ago. 

The success of Rosa Bonheur was her 
intense sympathy with the animals she 
painted. She watched them attentively 
and entered into their very consciousness, 
She reproduced with wonderful fidelity 
their individualities. Herein consists 
always the secret of success, Novelists, 
historians, poets, and philosophers who 
excel “hold the mirror up to nature.” 

H. B. B. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, May 31, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
On a day last week it was my privilege 
to have a pleasant interview with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. It was some 


time since I had seen her, as she had been 
out on other occasions, but I found her in 
unabated brilliancy and good health, ag 
ready as ever to discuss the latest event 
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in the world, whether of interest to wom- 
en alone, or to humanity at large. She 
was particularly desirous of knowing just 
what the law provides in reference to the 
arrests of alleged immoral women, and 
the right of women to be fed at respect- 
able restaurants after dark. At her re- 
quest [ will answer both of these ques- 
tions here, as I am often appealed to on 
these subjects. The law with regard to 
misconduct on the street, or whatis called 
“soliciting,” is similar for women and for 
men. No man can insult a woman by 
using improper language to her without 
being liable to arrest for so doing, and no 
woman can approach a man with objec- 
tionable propositions without also render- 
ing herself subject to the law. 
it is understood that over-zealuus ur stu- 
pid policemen occasionally arrest per- 
fectly innocent women under a misappre- 
hension of the motive of their actions; 
but the judges in our police courts, when 
women are thus brought before them, 
show a constantly increasing desire to 
inquire into the justice of the charges, 
and to release them if there seems any 
explanation other than a vicious one, for 
their action. In many cases policemen 
have been severely reprimanded for their 
arrest of obviously innocent women. 

With regard to the other query, for 
years the most exclusive restaurants 
showed an absurd discrimination against 
even respectable women in not allowing 
them to be served with food if they came 
in after dark, unattended bya man Last 
spring the Civic and Political Equality 
Union of this city appointed a committee 
to investigate this abuse, and, if necessary, 
to bring a suit to establish the right of 
women to be fed, even after nightfall. 
This committee was entirely successful in 
setting aside the old prejudice. The 
ladies, who were, of course, of entirely 
respectable appearance, went to several 
of the most fashionable establishments in 
the city, and were served with whatever 
they chose to order, even after nine 
o'clock at night. 

The annual convention of the Long 
Island Council of Women’s Clubs was held 
on Tuesday, May 23, at Patchogue. A 
special train left this city at nine A. M., 
which, before it reached its destination, 
contained four hundred women. Many 
came from other parts of the island, so 
that when the exercises began at il 
o'clock, over five hundred women were 
present in the Congregational church, 
which was beautifully decorated with 
flowers and flags in honor of the occasion. 
Mrs. Wilmot Smith, the president of the 
Patchogue Sorosis, presided with much 
dignity, and made an address of welcome, 
to which Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman re. 
sponded, The roll-call of clubs and 
reception to delegates followed, after 
which a delightful luncheon was served 
by the hospitality of the Sorosis, Car- 
riages were also provided in which the 
visitors were driven about to see the 
many beautiful residences for which Pat- 
chogue is famous, and to look out over 
the placid waters of the bay. At the 
afternoon session ten-minute papers were 
given by Dr. Alice Boole Campbell, ou 
Philanthropy, Dr. Lucy Hall Brown, on 
Science, Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper, on 
Home Education, Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, 
on “The Relation of the Franchise to 
Education,”’ Mrs. Pauline Fairbanks, on 
‘Library Work,”’ and by Mrs. Charles A. 
Bartram, on ‘*The Benefits of Federation.”’ 
A committee to prepare for the next 
meeting of the Council was appointed, 
with Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff as chair- 
man. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street, New York City. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Queen of Sweden is probably the 
most charitable of the royal ladies of 
Europe. It is said that she devotes almost 
the whole of her large fortune to works 
of benevolence. 

Lord Salisbury denounced dress reform 
in strong terms at the recent Royal Acad- 
emy banquet. He regards cycling skirts 
for women as most ungraceful, and rele- 
gated them to a place both low and warm. 
Lady Harberton wittily retorts: ‘But let 
the members of the Rational Dress League 
take heart, for when we consider the popu- 
lar pictures of the noble Lord himself 
smothered in greatcoats, and in outline 
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otherwise unlike the Apollo Belvedere, 
we may be sure that wherever we are, 
there also will he be. The place tu which 
he would consign us may be warm, but at 
least it will not be dull, for our witty 
Premier will be present to cheer us with 
some of his delightful comments on pass- 
ing events.”’ 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper will stay in this coun- 
try long enough to attend her daughter's 
wedding on June 13, and will sail on the 
15th for England. She is to read a paper 
before the International Council of Wom- 
en, and to lead the discussion on ‘Women 
in Journalism.” 

Belle S. Cragin, in ‘Our Insect Friends 
and Foes,”’ to be published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, sets forth the pleasure de- 
rived from a systematic study of the habits 
of insects, and gives many points of prac- 
tical value to the beginver. She gives 
comprehensive descriptions of all the 
more important species to be found in the 
United States. The volume contains over 
250 illustrations. 
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TO JULIA WARD HOWE ON HER EIGHTIETH if he had he would not have grown so 


BIRTHDAY. 


BY MARIA 8. PORTER 





wicked as he now is. So, appreciating 
|now the blessing of a little child and 
| knowing how much you must love your 


On this auspicious day our friend we greet. | baby, I got Dora for you.”’ 


These roses white with breath of fragrance | 


meet 


Will tell the love no rippling rhymes can | 


say, 
The aeaiie homage that our hearts would 
pay; 
While tears of grateful joy our eyes bedim 
For songs in many keys, the Battle Hymn, 
Our war’s great lyric, of transcendent power 
That noble gift, our dear republic’s dower. 


Over thy pages month by month we sit, 
Charmed with the trenchant thought, th 
flowing wit; 


It seemed strange that the baby farmer 
neglected to count her babies for several 
| days, and then neglected to report the 
| loss for several weeks, and that then Mr. 
Lex was ashamed to tell and Mrs. Lex 
| felt under no obligation to disclose Dora's 

hiding place. But Mr. Lex knew he was 
| legally right, and that eased his con- 
| science, 
| Dora got along well in Mary’s plain and 


° quiet home, One day Mary said, ‘‘Mother, 


| 1 don’t think the laws are fair. Here you 


Humor with all its pristine sparkle fraught, | have always been good, and yet you have 


Jewels of beauty from thy mine of thought; 


The pathos, strength, and wisdom of thine 
age, 

Unfailing power retiected from the page 

Fresh from that hand which in life’s sunset 
calm, 

At fourscore years still bears the victor’s 
palm. 


Boston, May 27. 
-_-o 





THE NEW CRUSADE. 


BY GERTRUDE FORD. 





Asif some maiden dead for centuries past, 
Drawn from the dusty couch whereon she 
lay, 
And slowly gathering life, should rise at last 
Warm with the breathing beauty of to-day ; 
As if some planet lost for many an age 
Could light the world with its forgotten 
gleam, 
And take through heaven its shining pil- 
grimage 
To its old place; so dawns on us this Dream. 


For so the dead past springs resuscitate 
To enrich the present with its buried gold; 
We raise the early issues in the late, 
And in the new Crusade revive the old. 
We too, though armed but with the Spirit’s 
sword, 
Go to reclaim our sacred things from loss; 
We too may fight the battle of the Lord, 
And swell the mustering legions of the 
Cross. 


The great thought thrills us like a breath of 
God, 
Startling the inmost silence of the mind, 
And rolls from sea to sea, and sends abroad 
A sound as of a rushing mighty wind; 
A sound that shall go out to all the world, 
Echoing forever, ever to increase, 
Till War's red banner shall at length be 
furled 
Leaving alone the silver flag of Peace. 


So earth shall yet shake off her ancient 


chain; 
Old wounds shall so be healed, old wants 
sufticed, 
For Love wakes new, and Hope is born 
again, 


And a new star is in the crown of Christ. 
Who knows what golden years may spring 
to birth 
When prophesying angels sing again: 
“Glory to God in heaven, and Peace on 
earth,”’ 
Andall the listening nations cry “‘Amen 
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MR. LEX. 








BY CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH, 





(By special arrangement with the author, Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, and the publisher, 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, permission has 
been given for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL to print 
“Mr. Lex” as a serial.} 

Vie 

Mary said to her then: ‘I can appre- 
ciate now, since my boy is growing older, 
how mothers love their children, At first 
I was too young to realize my disgrace. 
Then, later, I felt resentment toward my 
child as though he were the cause of my 
shame. But now I am learning that he is 
a blessing instead of apunishment. He is 
a constant warning and protection against 
similar wrong-doing on my part, should I 
ever be tempted, and a constant inspira- 
tion to make the most of my life for his 
sake. I am beginning to dread the igno- 
rance his frequent questions may soon 
discover, and I am beginning my studies 
just where I dropped them in the grammar 
school. In this city, as he grows up, he 
can secure a good education free; and 
should he want more after the high 
school is passed, he and I can work for 
that. I shall not let him feel that his 
birth makes it impossible for him to suc- 
ceed, but I shall tell him of Alexander 
Hamilton, Henry M. Stanley, and many 
others who each began life under a cloud 
as he did, and conquered a place in the 
world by ability and industry.” 

Now that Mary had begun she told 
about other thoughts which had been 
filling her mind as she worked alone. 
‘Sometimes I think there was a mistake 
in our Creator's planning and that both 
parties to such a wrong should have a 
child sent to them, not asa public curse 
to bring them deserved shame, but asa 
holy blessing to purify theirlives. I have 
even thought with pity of the father of 
my boy, who has no soft baby arms 
around his neck, no tender baby lips 
pressed to his cheek, no slender, satin- 
smooth fingers clinging to his hand, no 
soft, yielding little body to press close to 
him, no child with awakening mental and 
spiritual powers to lift him up. Perhaps 


suffered so much through father’s having 
sole authority over your children, while I, 
who was a bad girl, may God forgive me, 
have my baby safe, no husband to torture 
me, no father to torture him, and I think 
| I am having a better time than you are. 
You, the mother of legitimate children, 
ought to have as much joy in and author- 
ity over your children, as I, the mother of 
an illegitimate child.” 

“Why, Mary,” said Mrs. Lex, “I never 
thought of making such a comparison 
between the authority of the mother of an 
illegitimate child, and of one born in law- 
ful wedlock. But what you say is true.’’ 

“Then, too,” continued Mary, ‘although 
I work so hard for small pay; though the 
neighbors ignore me and churches might 
not welcome me; yet I am not a slave like 
you. But if I should now marry my boy’s 
father, the boy would be legitimated and 
his father would at once have sole control 
over him, Some weeksago his father did 
ask me to marry him. If he had come 
three years ago, I would gladly have done 
it, but now I see what he is. I dared not 
give my boy such a father. I said no. I 
think he wanted to share in my little 
home here since his fortune has all been 
dissipated. So Iam more free than you, 
at least during the first ten years of my 
child’s life. Then the law begins its in- 
justice to me. The father of my child, 
who never shared in his care during the 
child’s early years, who could not be 
forced by law to pay over five hundred 
and fifty dollars for his support during 
these ten years if the verdict were the 
highest possible, and who, as an actual 
fact, never gave one cent for or saw my 
child, can, when the ten years is past, step 
up to the Circuit Court with a petition 
for the custody of my child, alleging that 
Iam unsuitable (47). Iam afraid a man 
judge and men jurors would all decide 
that [ was unsuitable because I was wrong 
once.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said Mrs. 
Lex comfortingly, “he won't love your 
child enough to want him,” 

“But,” said Mary, “then the boy will be 
nearly ready to earn wages; and whether 
he loves him or not he might covet his 
services; and what solace would I have 
during my old age, I who have faced scorn 
and poverty for mychild? Thatisa cruel 
law; and if it is not changed before my 
boy is ten, I will move to Colorado, where 
women are politically equal to men. But 
I believe there must be changes here. 
Things have changed since 1845, Then 
the father of an illegitimate child might 
demand possession of the child and upon 
refusal be no longer liable on the bond he 
had given for its support’’ (48). 

Mrs. Lex doubted the possibility of 
ever changing these laws, but admitted 
that her respect for man-made laws was 
diminishing. 

Mary urged her mother to get a divorce 
so she could have the custody of her chil- 
dren decreed to her. The daughter per- 
haps felt more indignant toward her 
father just then because he had collected 
some of the money due her from one of 
her best customers. He had sued the 
customer and had secured the usual judg- 
ment, the Justice stating that the earn- 
ings of minors (she was not yet eighteen) 
belonged to the father. 

it was a bitter experience to see her 
money go into the pockets of the father 
who had turned her out of the house. As 
a result she and her child had been re- 
duced to very plain fare for two weeks. 

Young Smith said to her later that he 
wished she had told him and let him fight 
it. He claimed that her father’s expel- 
ling her from the home amounted to her 
emancipation from her liability as a minor. 
And yet there was a law (49) by which 
children even when of age were obliged to 
support poor parents; and if Mr. Lex had 
not got the money away from her by one 
method, he might have got it by the 
other. 

But Mary was young and could earn 
more money, and her trouble did not 
make her meek but inspired her to retalia- 
tion. She asked Smith about the divorce 
so her mother could have control of the 
children. He said Mrs. Lex had no legal 
ground. Mr, Lex was not licentious, nor 
a drunkard, nor a bigamist, nor had he 
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struck her, nor attempted to take her life, 
nor deserted her; (50) nor could she even 
bring a suit for separate maintenance as 
they were still under the same roof. 

So, with the hope of securing the con- 
trol of her children gone, Mrs. Lex con- 
tinued to bear her burden. 

Some weeks after this either the unex- 
plained loss of Dora, never confided to his 
wile, or some hereditary trait, caused Mr. 
Lex to act so strangely and wildly that 
the neighbors thought he was insane, and 
were so frightened that they had him sent 
to the detention hospital. 

At the trial of his sanity, among other 
eccentric freaks which were related were 
his actions toward the members of his 
family in exercising his authority as guar- 
dian entitled to the custody and control of 
the children. 

Mr. Lex defended himself with con- 
siderable skill. He admitted that recently 
he might have done a few things to the 
neighbors which the law did not allow, 
but said that in his relations with his 
family he had followed the law strictly. 
He read from the statutes and cited one 
case after another from the reports. 

Lawyer Smith spoke on the other side 
and very severely. He said: ‘No man 
who was save would think of enforcing 
those laws so strictly. They have come 
down to us from an ancient time when 
conditions were different, when women 
and children were kept behind walls for 
their own protection from bands of roving 
destroyers, when the mailed and armed 
father was the chivalrous guardian of all. 
To him, the strongest, the owner of prop- 
erty,'the warrior, was full authority given. 

“At the time these laws originated no 
one contemplated that a father might be 
as improvident and as incapable as was 
Mr. Lex, nor could any one have foreseen 
the changing position of woman and her 
gradual development into astronger person 
more fitted to rule her children than was 
the shut-in woman of centuries ago, who 
never went beyond her walls, could not 
read, and thought but as achild. These 
laws, under which Mr. Lex acted, origi- 
nated long ago and have not been changed 
to keep up with the spirit of the times. 
Many do not realize their possible injus- 
tice because many husbands and fathers 
have kind hearts and never think of living 
up so strictly to their ancient legal rights. 
If only for one day every husband in 
Illinois should do these things done by 
Mr. Lex, there would be such a rebellion 
against their authority by all the women 
that we men would tind less complaining 
in Tophet.’’ At this point several mar- 
ried men present nodded significantly. 

(To be Continued.) 


AMERICAN HOME LIFE. 

The other day I heard an Englishman 
who has lived for twenty-five years in 
America maintaining very emphatically 
that the great difference between England 
and America lay in the greater laxity of 
the family bond on this side of the At- 
lantic. He declared that, in the main, 
‘*home”’ meant less to the American than 
to the Englishman, and especially that 
the American boy between thirteen and 
twenty was habitually insurgent against 
home influences. It would be ludicrous, 
of course, to set up the observations of a 
month against the experience of a quarter 
of a century; yet I cannot but feel that 
either I have been miraculously fortunate 
in the glimpses I have obtained of Ameri- 
can home life, or else there is something 
amiss with my friend’s generalization. 
Perhaps he brought away with him from 
England in the early seventies a concep- 
tion of the patria potestas, which he 
would now find out of date there as well 
as here. No doubt the migratory habit is 
stronger in America than in England, and 
family life is not apt to flourish in hotels 
or boarding houses. The Saratoga trunk 
is not the best corner-stone for the home: 
so much we may take for granted. But 
the American families who are content to 
go through life without a threshold and 
hearthstone of their own must, after all, 
be in a vanishing minority. They very 
naturally cut a larger figure in fiction than 
in fact. 

It has been my privilege to see some- 
thing of the daily life of a good many 
families living under their own roof-tree, 
and in every case without exception I 
have been struck with the beauty and in- 
timacy of the relation between parents 
and children. When my friend laid down 
his theory of the intractable American 
boy, | could not but think of a youth of 
twenty whom I had seen only two days 
before, whose manner toward his father 
struck me as an ideal blending of affec- 
tionate comradeship with old-fashioned 
respect. True, this was in Philadelphia, 
the ‘City of Homes,’’ and even there it 
may have been an exceptional case. I am 
not so illogical as to pit a single observa- 
tion against (presumably) a wide induc- 
tion; I merely offer for what it is worth 
one item of evidence. Again, it has been 
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my good fortune here in New York to | “This particular form of freehand re. 


spend an evening in a household which 
suggested a chapter of Dickens in his 
tenderest and most idyllic mood. It was 
the home of an actor and actress. Two 
daughters of about eighteen and twenty, 
respectively, are on the stage, acting in 
their father’s company; but the master of 
the house is a bright little boy of seven or 
eight, known as “the commodore.”’ As 
it happened, the mother of the family was 
away for the day, yet in the hundred 
affectionate references made to her by the 
father and daughters, not to me, but to 
each other, I read her character and in- 
fluence more clearly, perhaps, than if she 
had been present in the flesh. A more 
simple, natural, unaffectedly beautiful 
‘interior’ no novelist could conceive. If 
the family tie is seriously relaxed in 
America, it seems an odd coincidence that 
I should in a single month have chanced 
upon two households where it is seen in 
notable perfection, to say nothing of many 
others in which it is at least as binding as 
in the average English home. — Wm. 
Archer, in New York Times. 


WHAT ONE TEACHER IS DOING. 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson contrib- 
utes to the May number of the Southern 
Educational Journal,published at Atlanta, 
Ga., an account of what one Southern 
teacher has done to beautify a country 
school-house. Mrs. Stetson says: 

“Why one should ever have imagined 
that blank, whitewashed walls, relieved 
by level lines of blackboard, were good 
educational influences it is hard to say. 
In a penal institution, intended as a part 
of the punishment, there is, perhaps, a 
reason for condemning the helpless in- 
mates to the depressing monotony of such 
surroundings; or in an insane asylum, it 
may be imagined that the clouded intel- 
lect of the patient is past being injured by 
this dreary environment, though even this 
judgment is open to question; but in a 
school-house, where the acute young 
mind, the eager, open senses, are so in- 
tensely alive to all impressions,why should 
this dull blank be presented as a daily 
influence? 

“The effect of beautiful surroundings 
on the human soul is deep and salutary; 
the elevating, stimulating forces of a noble 
art can hardly be over-estimated, and 
childhood is the period when these things 
make their deepest impression. Where 
the homes of our children are desolate of 
all such ennobling conditions, owing to 
the poverty or the ignorance of parents, it 
is even more important that the school 
should embody the highest thought, the 
tenderest feeling, and so teach the chil- 
dren to make lovelier homes when they 
are men and women. 

‘*Education is a far larger thing than 
can be embodied in half a dozen school 
books, and art is not only a means of giv- 
ing pleasure, but a help to all high pur- 
pose and true endeavor. Our modern 
methods of reproduction make possible a 
wide and cheap distribution of the best 
works of art, and an intelligent communi- 
ty will be as careful to surround its chil- 
dren with good artasitis to provide them 
with good food, clothing, and shelter. 

‘‘Meanwhile, before the community rec- 
ognizes its duty, the individual is doing 
much, and the movement for ‘art in the 
schools’ progresses promisingly in our 
great cities. Not only that, but in every 
town and village, in every school-house in 
the land, the individual teacher can do 
much, 

‘In Goldsboro, N. C., the graded school 
has the advantage of one teacher who is 
herself an artist, and she has instituted a 
method of decoration as simple as it is 
impressive. On the blank, bare walls, 
with no better medium than chalk,—com- 
mon chalk, in brown and white,—she has, 
with her own hands; reproduced some of 
the great pictures of the world. Murillo, 
Raphael, Van Dyke, Millet, Kraus, Bouve- 
ret, Botticelli, Andrea del Sarto,—she has 
brought these great masters into daily 
contact with her flock of little ones, and 
they respond irresistibly to the subtle in- 
fluence, The divine smile of holy moth- 
erhood, the child born in the manger, 
saint and angel, and the sweet pictures of 
human life and toil and love,—these are 
in their daily sight, a constant sugges- 
tion of high purpose and right living. In 
the very shallowest sense it adds greatly 
to ‘a liberal education’ to know something 
of art and artists; in the deepest sense it 
is the inspiration of a lifetime to become 
early acquainted with the most beautiful 
expression of the noblest ideals. 

‘‘Miss Fulghum is doing a great work, 
and the stranger passing through the 
country rejoices to see this one fountain 
in the wide, dry field. Would it not be 
well for the teachers all through the 
country to compare notes as to what they 
are doing to bring this help to their chil- 
dren, to do more if they are able, and 
where the teacher's ability fails, surely 
the school boards, backed by public opin- 
ion, will furnish what the teachers can- 
not. 





production on the wall itself has the pjj. 
mal merit of cheapness and ease; every 
school in the country could be so dee. 
orated as fast as hands could be found to 
do it. The summer gives the time, the 
walls the space,—another year could seg 
our children’s school-homes change from 
prisons to palaces.” 

a 


POEM BY MRS. BOWLES. 








Rev. Ada C. Bowles sent the following 
tribute in honor of Mrs. Howe's eightieth 
birthday. It was unfortunately crowded 
out last week, 


Sitting by my hearth to-night, as the drift. 
wood firelight 

Flashes fitfully and low, with its Weirdly 
colored glow, 

And the waves upon the beach take the 
place of human speech, 

With their old familiar tone, saying, ‘Voy 
are not alone, 

If you have an open ear my unwearied yoice 
to hear; ”’ 

Sitting thus, while in the house nothing 
Stirs, not e’en a mouse, 

Yet about me I can see great and ‘“‘govodlie 
companie.”’ 

Books along my study wall giants of the 
past recall, 

Faces, painted by the sun, look upon me, 
one by one, 

And not one among them here, than your 
own, more prized and dear; 

And beneath the gentle face your good name 
again I trace, 

Written fair by your own hand, in your 
right mind, understand. 

And though you the fact deplore, ‘Always 
Yours”’ stands writ before. 

Always mine, so mine you'll be, spite of 
better destiny. 

Now, don’t say ‘twas not so meant, mere 
convention, not intent 

Thus to give yourself away where ’twould 
hardly seem to pay, 

When my heart will ever burn to give back 
some brave return. 

And, beloved, I must lift thanks to God for 
such a gift; 

And that He bestowed the grace that has 
won you such high place 

In a world of loving thought that these 
eighty years have wrought; 

Lifting through your womanhood multitudes 
to higher good; 

By the tire of pen and tongue that for Lib- 
erty have sung, 

And for Peace, with Justice wed, long so 
skillfully have plead. 

Always mine, then, must you be, as example 
unto me, 

Mine to honor and to love, mine to set far up 
above 

Many and many a mighty name blazoned on 
the scroll of fame. 

Hands to-day will clasp your own, voices, in 
love’s welcome tone, 

Murmur words of honest praise, for your 
well-spent length of days. 

Let me hope, then, you will send one swift 
thought to meet the friend 

Who for nearly thirty years, with their toils 
and hopes ani fears, 

Turned to you a steadfast heart, rejoiced to 
share a little part 

In work that claimed each loyal will Life’s 
growing purpose to fulfil, 

And sends you now this simple rhyme, just 
to be within the chime 

Of the music, as it swells, of your happy 
birthday bells. 

“Always yours,’ for saving souls from 
themselves, Aba C. Bow Les. 
Greyledge, Gloucester, May 24. 





** Courage and Strength 
in Times of Danger.’’ 


Read the warning between 
the lines. What is that warn- 
ing? It ts of the danger from 
the accumulation of badness 
in the blood, caused by the 
usual heavy living of the 
Winter months. Spring is 
the clearing, cleansing time 
of the year; the forerunner of 
the brightness and beauty of 


glorious summer. 

Follow the principle that Nature lays 
down. Start in at once and purify your 
blood with that great specific, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Jt never disappoints. 

Crip—“ Sixteen weeks of grip made me 
weak, but after all else failed Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla cured me, Later I overworked, 
and dyspepsia and canker in mouth and 
stomach bothered me. I took the Sarsapa- 


rilla again and it completely restored me.” 
Mrs. ELIzABeTH Foman, Exeter, N. H. 


- 


Rheumatism — “ Myself and a friend 
both sutfered from severe attacks of rheu- 
matism. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured both. 
We would not be without it.’ Wm. H 
Lester, 65 Leonard St., Fail River, Mass. 

Head and Back — “ For one year pains 
in my back and head prevented my house- 
hold duties. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
am a well woman. It also cured the grip 
in our family.” Mrs. MATTIE HENDERSON, 
Cor. First and Franklin Ave.,Columbus,Ind. 


Hoods Sarsap 1 


Never Disappoints 

















Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, thé non-irritating an 
only cathartic to teke with Hood’s Sarsaparil 














The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


oe Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLackwatt, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


SHORTHAND 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 
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COLORED MOTHERS IN VIRGINIA. 

A few days ago a neat-looking little col- 
ored girl rang the door-bell, and presented 
me with a note which read: ‘‘The teach- 
ers of the Payne Building request your 
presence at a mothers’ meeting at 3 P. M., 
on Friday, April 28, 1899.” 

As I approached the large, airy, well 
located brick building for colored pupils 
at the time appointed, I noticed quite a 
stir in the neighborhood. Several of the 
teachers and a few of the girls and boys 
were gathered about the entrance; respect- 
able-looking, elderly colored women, sin- 
gly or in groups of two or three were ap- 
proaching in various directions, and peo- 
ple in the neighborhood were evidently 
somewhat excited to know what was 
going on at the school. 

“| wonder what the niggers are up to 
this time,” said one of a party of coarse- 
looking white men standing around the 
door of a saloon. 

An old negro man rested on his wood saw, 
and looked towards the building for some 
time, and then gave to a companion near 
him the lucid explanation, ‘Some kind ur 
a meeting is gwine to meet thar, | b’lieve.”’ 

| received very kindly greetings from 
the assembled teachers, most of whom I 
have known for over twenty years. 

The principal, Prof. Frank Trigg, was 
born in the Governor’s house in Richmond, 
when his master, Gen. John B. Floyd, was 
Governor of the State. When the little 
slave boy, who was a great pet with the 
white family, was about ten years old, 
General Floyd took him with him through 
the campaign in Western Virginia. 

Mr. Trigg remained with his master’s 
family after General Floyd’s death, and, 
having lost his right arm by accident, was 
sent by his white friends to Hampton to 
be educated as a teacher. He was a spe- 
cial favorite with General Armstrong, 
whose predictions of the usefulness to his 
race of the one-armed lad have been veri- 
fied by many years of faithful service in 
the colored schools, and the good example 
he sets by his worthy life. 

When I entered the school building, 
which was in nice order throughout, I 
found the teachers showing to the moth- 
ers, who had arrived early, very creditable 
specimens of the work done by pupils in 
the various departments. Very nice writ- 
ing in vertical style, clever map drawings, 
very good clay modelling, and pictures in 
colored chalks, displaying much painstak- 
ing effort in both teachers and pupils, 
were exhibited to the admiring eyes of 
fond mothers, who thought the perform. 
avces of their children wonderful. Prompt- 
ly at the hour the meeting was called to 
order, and soon about seventy of the 
mothers were seated in one of the large 
school-rooms. 

Mr. Trigg made a few remarks, explain- 
ing that the object of the meeting was to 
let the teachers and parents hold counsel 
together and discuss the interests of the 
young people in their charge. He then 
called upon one of the mothers to offer a 
prayer for divine guidance, which was 
done in a fervent and impressive manner. 

After this there was a little speech- 
making, and a general expression of opin- 
ion as to the progress of the children in 
the schools, the importance of home 
training,the need for parents and teachers 
working together in the effort to educate 
children, etc. One mother said she had 
eleven children, all of whom had attended 
the city schools. One of the oldest of the 
assembly said her children had all grown 
and gone from her, but she had a little 
grandson with her, who was doing well at 
school. One or two mothers said their 
children had not done well when first sent 
to school, but had improved fast since 
they had been in the Payne Building. 
Nearly all present bad something to say. 
Mr. Trigg made a very sensible address. 
One of his points I thought particularly 
well taken. He said it was a well-known 
fact that the girls stood better in school 
as to conduct than the boys. He thought 
the reason was that the boys ran wild and 
met bad influences in the streets, while 
the girls were kept at home more, under 
the eye of the mothers. He advised that 
the boys should be kept at home as much 
as possible, and taught to make them- 
Selves useful. He had several boys, and 
his wife had taught her sons as well as 
their sisters to cook, wash, iron, clean up 
the house, and help in the care of the 
little children. 

Most of the mothers belonged to the 
class of colored people—a large one here— 
who own their homes, and do not go into 
Service. Many of them do laundry work 
athome. A large proportion of the older 
persons present were born in slavery; few 
of them had chances for education, only 
one or two alluded to having attended 
School. There was a pathetic note in their 
eager interest in the improvement of their 
children, and the desire for the young 
people to have better opportunities than 
had come to them. 

The assemblage was a very respectable 
looking one, indeed. After the speaking, 





the younger teachers handed trays of tea 


and crackers among the audience, talking 
cheerfully and pleasantly to all. 

Among the teachers I noticed a pretty 
little widow who, in addition to her regu- 
lar duties, takes in a great deal of sewing. 
She has three children, and is trying to 
earn money enough to send her eldest 
daughter to college. Another young 
teacher, who has a very intelligent face 
and attractive manners, by great effort has 
succeeded in educating herself far beyond 
what is required in her school. She has 
attended the Northern Chautauqua and 
other summer schools, and last season 
took a course in domestic science at 
Hampton. 

These colored friends of mine are 
worthy and useful citizens, and wield a 
great deal of influence among their people 
and with the community. 

ORRA LANGHORNE, 

Lynchburg, Va., May 3, 1899. 
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WOMEN’S APPEAL FOR PEACE. 





The following is the list of signers to 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance’s appeal to 
the Peace Conference at The Hague. The 
appeal and a partial list of the signers 
have already been published; 

Mrs. ©. M. Seymour Severance, Califor- 
nia, Founder and first president of New 
Eugland Women’s Club, Boston. 

Mrs. Jennie C. Croly, New York. 
Founder and first president of Sorosis. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, Georgia, Presi- 


dent General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Illinois, Ex- 


president General Federation of Women's 
Clubs. 

Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, Maine, 
President of the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 

Clara Barton, Washington, D. C., Presi- 
dent American National Red Cross, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Massachusetts, 
President Massachusetts W.S. A. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, New 
York, Hon. President National Ameri- 


can W.S. A. 
Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, President of 
the Castilian Club, Boston. 
Mrs. Henrietta W. Harlowe, Castilian 
Club. 
Mrs. Helen L. Clark, Castilian Club. 
Mrs. Anna B, Gilman, Castilian Club. 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ward, Castilian Club. 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey, State Vice- 


President Social Purity Alliance, New 
York. 
Miss Eva Channing, Vice-President 


Woman's Alliance, Church of the Disci- 
ples, Boston. 

Mrs. J. Augusta Carter, President Wom- 
en’s Guild, Newtonville, Mass. 

Mrs. Cummins Ratcliffe, Founder and 
First President Arkansas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Ina Coolbrith, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. Fanny T. Hazen, President Army 
Nurses Association, Mass., of Civil War, 
1861-65. 

Mrs. Fannie B, Pratt, Wednesday Morn- 
ing Club, Boston. 

Mrs. Harriette L. Reed, Red Cross Soci- 
ety. 

Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, Superintendent 
of Woman’s Prison, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Bangs, Wintergreen 
Club, Boston. 

Mrs. Caroline T. Dupee, President Wo- 
man’s Buok Review Club. 

Mrs. Margaret Bolles, Melrose Woman's 
Club. 

Mrs. A. Ellen Stanton, Wheaton Semi- 
nary Club, 

Mrs. Alice J Harris, Boston. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Porter Gould, Boston. 

Clara Bates Rogers, Paul Revere Chap- 
ter, D. A. R. 

Major Belle D. Reynolds, Red Cross 
Surgeon to Manila. 

Mary A. Babcock, President W. C. T. U. 
of Rhode Island. 

Mary A. b. Howell, President Detroit 
Woman’s Club, Mich. 

Mrs. Helen M. Durell, President W.'s 
Ed. and Ind, Union, Saco, Me. 

Mrs. Ellen Powell Thompson, President 
District of Columbia W. S. A. 

Mrs. Frances N. Peloubet, President 
Newton Fed. of W.’s Clubs, Mass. 

Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, President W. 
Newton W.’s Ed. Club, Mass. 

Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast, 
New Bedford W.’s Club, Mass. 

Mrs. B. Sturtevant Peet, Cal. 

Mrs. Grace Stetson Channing. 

Miss Lizzie Mills, Recording 
So. Cal. W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Dio Lewis, N. Y. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, President N. E. 
W.’s Club, Boston; President State Fed- 
eration of W.’s Clubs. 

Miss Anne Whitney, Boston. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary David Hall, ex President 
Sorosis, N. Y. 

Mrs. Knox Goodrich, President State 
Suffrage, San José, Cal. 

Mrs. Theo. Hittell, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. Emma Shafter Howard, Oakland, 
Cal. 

Mrs. E. Y. Sawyer, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Gertrude B. Eastman, L. A., Cal., 
Director of National Federation of Clubs. 

Mrs. J. F. Sarton, President Friday 
Morning Club, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. Kate Tupper Galpine, President 
Shakespeare Club, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. W. D. Washburn, President Ruskin 
Club, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. C. N. Flint, President Ebell Club, 
L. A., Cal. 

Mrs. Alex. F. Morison, President Cen- 
tury Club, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs John F. Swift, ex President Cen- 
tury Club, San Francisco, Cal.; President 
State Suffrage. 


President 


Secretary 





Mrs. Lovell White, President California 
Club, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. James Dunn, President Forum 
Club, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. Helen P. Sanborn, President 
Sorosis Club, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. Edith King Davis, ex President 
Century Club, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, Honorable Presi- 
dent State Suffrage, San José, Cal. 

Mrs. Hand, President Southern Califor- 
nia W. C. T. U.; State Superintendent W. 
CG. F Ge 

Mrs. Emma Cash, Vice-President South- 
ern California W. C. T. U. 


Mrs. Laura Theo. Carter, President 
Unions of W. C. T. U., Cal. 
Dr. Irene Ilolt, President Pasadena 


Unions, W. C. T. U., Cal. 

Miss Gabrielle Stickney, Corresponding 
Secretary Southern California, W. C. T. U. 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, N. Y. 

Ella Hawley Crossett, Vice-President at 
Large, New York State W.S. A. 

Mrs. Eliz. B. Chace, President Rhode 
Island W.S. A. 

Mrs. Mary C. Tolman, President Wom- 
en’s Alliance, West Newton Mass. 

Mrs. Ilenry M. Parker, President Med- 
field Woman’s Club, Mass. 

Mrs. Cornelia Ilall Cary, ex President 
King’s County, Political Equality League, 
Ws Be 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, N. Y. 

Harriet M. Closz, Chicago. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Bay Ciry, MAy 25, 1899, 
Editors Woman's Journal 

The Michigan E. 8S. A. held its 15th 
Annual Convention at Grand Rapids, May 
4, immediately succeeding the National 
Conveation. Owing to the full programme 
of the larger meeting, it was purely a 
business session, for the receiving of an- 
nual reports from officers, societies, and 
standing committees, election of officers, 
etc. The convention was honored by a 
visit from Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, who 
gave a forcible talk along the lines of the 
work for Presidential Suffrage. Mrs. 
Clara Bewick Colby, of the Woman's 
Tribune, also briefly addressed the con- 
vention. 

Officers elected for 1809-1900 were as 
follows: President, Mrs. Leonor Starker 
Bliss, Saginaw, W. S; vice-president, Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Willard, Battle Creek; re- 
cording secretary, Miss Edith Frances 
Hall, Flat Rock; treasurer, Mrs. Emily B. 
Ketcham, Grand Rapids; Auditors, Dr. 
Lois Burton Jacques, Mrs. H. Margaret 
Downs, Grand Rapids. 

Member for Michigan of N. A. W.S. A. 
Executive Committee, Mrs. May Stock- 
ing Knaggs, Bay City. 

During the present session of the Leg 
islature, a bill has been passed making 
mandatory the appointment of resident 
women physicians in the insane asylums 
(excepting that for criminal insane), the 
Industrial School for Girls and the Home 
for Feeble-minded and Epileptic; also the 
employment of women physicians in the 
schools for the blind and the deaf. 

There is further talk of a Constitutional 
Convention since the adverse decision of 
the Supreme Court upon the new tax-bill, 
and, should the matter be again submit- 
ted to the vote of the people, the result 
might, under the circumstances, be quite 
different from that of last fall. Michigan 
suffragists are watching affairs with much 
interest, prepared to try a campaign, if 
such a convention is held. We hope much 
from the impetus given by the National 
American Convention. MN. 5. K. 


=-_-- 


CALIFORNIA. 
Los ANGELES, MAy 16. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Once more the months have rolled 
around and brought the mocking-birds, 
orange blossoms, and countless roses. 

In this favored land women are much 
in evidence. Strangers often remark on 
the numbers of women who drive their 
own horses, and it goes without saying 
that wheels are many, propelled by girls 
of all ages, from the school-girl in short 
skirts to the gray-haired grandmother. 

As the preceding Legislature repealed 
the act which gave a woman some claim 
on her home, and the Governor has vetoed 
school suffrage, the conservatives can now 
breathe easy. A man can sell the house 


over his wife’s head, unknown to 
her, and she cannot meddle’ with 
the schools. But women still keep 


on doing a thousand and one things. 
Miss Alice Barbour, one of the National 
W. C. T. U. evangelists, filled the pulpit 
of the Bethesda Presbyterian Church in 
this city for some time, There have been 
all sorts of meetings,conventions, and par- 
liaments, Atthe recent reception to Mrs. 
Stevens, national president of the W. C. 
T. U., a young lady from the Y's, in her 
address of welcome, predicted that before 
long the women would have the ballot, 
and use it for the uplifting of humanity. 
It is refreshing to see the young women 
with such ideas. 

A fierce attempt was made to remove 
the city librarian, Mrs.Wadleigh, but it 
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failed. It is said, by those who profess to | classed among the nonentities, with no 
know, that it was done wholly in the in- | 


terest of a man who needed a place. The 
failure of the scheme is gratifying. 
EMMA HARRIMAN. 
——— 


LOUISIANA. 


The election at which the taxpaying 
women of New Orleans will vote on the 
question of a tax for sewerage and drain 
age will be held on June (. Miss Kate 


Gordon and Mrs Evelyn Ordway recently | 


addressed 
schools. 


the principals of the 
Miss Gordon spoke of the influ- 
ence the teacher could exert in her locality, 
and urged the codperation of all in aid of 
sewerage and drainage. The principals 
were requested to reach the taxpaying 
women patrons, and it was suggested that 
the principals call a meeting of taxpaying 
women patrons at their schools, and im- 
press upon them the need of their hearty 
interest vote on this question of 
public health and improvement. 
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MAINE. 

On Saturday afternoon, May 20, 1899, 
the Portland Equal Suffrage Club gave a 
unique entertainment to raise funds to 
meet their pledge to the National Ameri- 
can Working Fund, It was in the form 
of a mock suffrage hearing before the 
judiciary committee. The clever idea 
originated with Mrs. Zenas Thompson, of 
the programme committee, who is also a 
member of the State Executive Board. 

Each person was supposed to ‘work 
up”’ her part, but the general plan and 
most of the dialogue between the commit- 
teemen and many of the ‘‘situations’’ were 
thought out by Mrs. Thompson. The 
remonstrants were personated by well- 
known suffragists. Three of the ladies 
appeared in costume, and created no end 
of amusement by their quaint attire. 
There was a crowded house, and many 
requests for a_ repetition have been 
received. 

The judiciary men wore tailor suits with 
white fronts and black string ties. They 
were addressed as ‘gentlemen of the com- 
mittee,’ read papers, looked indifferent, 
bored, or interested, as the occasion de- 
manded, quite like the real article. They 
assumed the names of prominent senators 
and representatives of the court house. 

Erra H. OsGoop, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., MAy 24, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our city by the sea is just beginning to 
get cooled down from ‘‘Reunion’”’ fever, 
which had us all in its clutches weeks be- 
fore, as well as during, the important six 
days. Such a time has never been known 
in the history of this staid old town, ex- 
cept, perhaps, just before the final steps 
were taken which marked it as the first to 
secede from the Union. 

Well, we had a grand time, all around. 
The big auditorium—finished just in time 
for the occasion (and, by the way, the 
largest building in the South)—was a 
scene of gatherings of all kinds. First, 
the dedication, then concerts, receptions, 
notably a reception given by the Charles- 
ton Chapter of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy to the widow of General Stone- 
wall Jackson, and the sponsors and maids 
of honor, selected from the fairest woman- 
hood of the South. Then the parades, es- 
pecially the parade of veterans (the long- 
est one I ever saw), in which heroes of 
the gray and heroes of the blue marched, 
sometimes in the same persons. The 
most pathetic thing in the whole proces- 
sion was the tattered, smoke-begrimed 
battle flags of the Confederacy; the most 
thrilling, the thing that touched one most 
to see, was the sight of the two flags— 
“Old Glory’ and the Stars and Bars— 
floating side by side at the head of one 
part of the procession. God bless our 
Union, and God bless our flag! 

“Long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of 


. ” 


brave! 


Brave! Ah, yes! But ‘‘free’’—no, alas! 
not when so many of her children are 


power before the law! We were not so 


| busy during Reunion week but that we 


managed to hold a sort of cabinet meeting 
in the parlor of Mrs. Zimmerman, vice- 


| president of the Era Club of this city. 





Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of Fairfax, 
Miss Virginia Durant, of Marion, Mrs. 


Young's niece and namesake, Miss Edna 
Kearse, of Fairfax, Miss Helen Morris 
Lewis, of Asheville, N. C., and Miss Floride 
Cunningham, Mrs, Zimmerman and my- 
self made up the party, and we discussed 
our coming convention in the fall; for 
know ye all, that we suffragists want a 
convention and intend to have one. The 
South Carolina branch of the King’s 
Daughters had one here last week. I am 
a Daughter. The W. C. T. U. met the 
week previous here am also a 
temperance woman. Now what's the mat- 
ter with the suffragists having one? The 
people here are waking up, and what they 
want is perpetual hammering until they 
are shaped. A good convention and a 
vigorous campaign will bring South Caro- 
lina up to suffrage sentiment. 

The Christ-Love Mission, a circle of 
the King’s Daughters which I had the 
honor to establish in Charleston, and 
which is for rescue work among penitent 
fallen women, has done much to help on 
the cause. The president, the wife of a 
prominent Episcopal clergyman, has de- 
clared herself openly for woman suffrage, 
because she sees how helpless women are 
to aid their fellow women without the 
ballot. The leaven is working, and the 
object-lessons are coming fast. I wish I 
had time to write more, but I am off for 
Washington to-morrow on Christ- Love 
business and have much to do. I will try 
and write you again soon. I think I see 
the star of hope peeping through the mists 
above the old Palmetto State. 

CLAUDIA THARIN, 
Cor. Sec. South Carolina E. R. A. 
Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page 
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If you have had the grip take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, It will brace you up, purify 
your blood, and overcome all bad effects 
of the disease. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice) 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society 

Will commence its next regular course >f lecture, 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 18909. 
For further information or catalogues, addre+ 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENEKAs 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


FOR SALE. 


A pleasant House in Dorchester, No. 46 
Sawyer Avenue. On elevated ground, with 
fine view of the harbor. House has 11 rooms, 
laundry, furnace, all improvements. Good 
neighborhood. Lot contains 8945 square feet 
in grass and trees. 

Will be sold on easy terms. 

HOLBROOK & CO., 
12 Postoffice Square, Boston. 








, . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fiftieth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven-and-a-half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The two principal women’s organiza- 
tions of Denver, the Women’s Civic Fed- 
eration and the large Women’s Club with 
its 1,200 members, have passed resolu- 
tions of protest against the law permitting 
prize fights, and buth have formally peti- 
tioned the Governor, in case a call is 
issued for a special session of the Legisla- 
ture, to include in the list of subjects with 
which it has to deal the repeal of this law. 
All the women members of the Colorado 
Legislature voted against the prize-fight 
bill. 

At the annual meeting of the Lelaware 
State Federation, held at Georgetown on 
May 25, Mrs. Lucretia L, Blankenburg, 
president of the Pennsylvania W. S. A. 
gave an address on ‘‘Parliamentary Law,” 
in which she spoke of the advance made 
in the laws in regard to women in the 
past fifty years, and closed with an ac- 
count of the aid given by the Legal Pro- 
tection Committee of the Philadelphia 
New Century Club to women unjustly 
treated by employers, and to others who 
cannot afford to pay attorneys. 

The Rhode Island State Federation in- 
cludes sixteen clubs. The youngestis the 
Embreaso Club of Providence. Its name 
is a coined word of its own, indicating 
that its object is to ‘embroider, read, and 
be social.’ Another club with a queer 
name is the Society of Green Twigs, of 
Flushing, N. Y., which has helped the 
Flushing Hospital greatly by social func- 
tions. 

The Home Club of East Boston has been 
active in matters of public interest. 
Through its efforts this spring about fifty 
shade trees have been set out in the 
streets, and the reservoir grounds are to be 
beautified with flowers and shrubs. Mrs, 
Sara T. S. Leighton has been reélected 
president. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club decided at 
its recent annual meeting to take active 
steps toward beautifying the city. A 
vigilance committee will be named by the 
president, Mrs. Louise D, Sherman, to 
carry out the suggestions along this line 
made in the report of the committee on 
art and literature. The superintendent of 


streets and other city officials have prom- | 


ised to codperate. The intention is to 
protect public and private buildings from 
vandalism and to work for the establish- 
ment of a number of new parks or public 
squares. The planting of trees along the 
streets and the laying out of grass plots at 
street intersections is another suggestion. 
The club will also undertake to have the 
authorities construct a large recreation 
pier, extending into the lake from some 
point in Lake Front Park, for the use of 
the public during the summer. Mrs. 
Sherman said: “Chicago should be the 
most beautiful city in the world, and the 
Woman’s Club is going to do all in its 
power to lift it to its proper place among 
municipalities. There are many things 
we can do to improve existing conditions.”’ 
The club will continue to maintain vaca- 
tion schools for poor children. Miss Sadie 
American, chairman of the committee in 
charge of this branch, reported that 
$2,300 had been collected for the summer’s 
needs, and that at least two schools would 
be opened this year. Anappropriation of 
$150 was given to the Public School Art 
Society. The club will establish a refer- 
ence library in its rooms in the near 
future, for the use of the various depart- 
ments. It was decided to engage Carl 
Kelsey for another year to assist in enfore- 
ing the truant school law. 

Kansas club women are congratulating 
themselves that the Legislature has passed 
a bill making the traveling libraries circu- 
lated by the Kansas Social Science Federa- 
tion a part of the State library. The bill 
renders a part of the books of the State 


library, in connection with other bool.s to | 
be given and bought, available for use | 


through the State. The directors of the 


State library are empowered to appoint | 
three persons, who, with the State libra- | 


rian and president of the Kansas State 
Social Science Federation of Clubs, shall 


constitute a board to be known as the | 


Kansas travelling libraries commission, of 
which the State librarian shall be ex-officio 
chairman. The bill 


$2,000 for this work. 

The Woman’s Club of Salt Lake City has 
introduced a savings-bank system into the 
public schools. 

The Executive Board of the Michigan 
State Federation met recently in Lansing 


also appropriates | 


in the private office of Mrs. Mary Spencer, 
the librarian. By a happy coincidence, 
the bill providing for women physicians 
in certain State institutions passed the 
House while the Board was in session, 
and the members had the pleasure of 
shaking hands with some of the Senators 
who had helped to secure its passage. 
The corresponding secretary was directed 
to send letters expressing the appreciation 
ofthe Board to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who had especially interested 
themselves in the bill; also to Governor 
Pingree who signed it. It was gratifying 
to the capable and hard-working chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, Mrs. Rose, 
to bring to the Board the news of the 
passage of the bill. 

The New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has chosen Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe as the famous American 
woman whose bust it will place in the 
Capitol at Washington. 

The Arena Club of New Orleans stands 
for intelligent progress, and at its recent 
annual banquet a number of the brightest 
and most intelligent men and women 
assembled. Mrs, J. M. Ferguson, the 
president of the Club, acted as toastmaster. 
Among those who responded was Senator 
D. M. Sholars, who toasted the Arena 
Club in an eloquent address, in which he 
outlined for them the paradise that New 
Orleans might become if her citizens 
would awake to her possibilities. He paid 
acompliment to the Arena Club and its 
president, suggesting that they could be 
the inspiration of all movements for the 
city’s betterment. 

—e- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES, 


The Women’s National Missionary Soci- 
ety of the Universalist Church has been 
holding its annual session at Baltimore, 
Md, ‘The women of the Baltimore church 
entertained the visiting delegates and 
friends. The Rev. Augusta Chapin, the 
Rev. Alice K. Wright, State delegate, and 
the Rev. Annette Crossman were among 
the speakers. The Universalist Leader, of 
Boston, in speaking editorially of this 
| meeting, says: 
| The women of the Universalist Church 
| have glorified their faith by noble effort. 
To them we are indebted for the continu- 
| ance of many local churches, for the es- 
tablishing of great funds, the distribution 
of our literature, the aiding of missions at 
home and abroad, the assistance of our 
schools; in fact, wherever there has been 
denominational need there have the wom- 
en been ready to supply it. To the 
women we must turn with gratitude for 
the stability of our cause. In every little 
church the centre of life is in the women’s 
society, in every great church to the wom- 
en belongs not a little of the credit for the 
greatness. In our larger denominational 
life we need these great forces organized, 
and in the national meeting, to be held in 
Baltimore, we have the possibility of 
unity. The W. C. A., the original nation- 
al women’s organization, invites codpera- 
tion from all, and it would be a glorious 
hour for our Church if the invitation 
could be generally accepted, and every 
women’s society represented in this great 
historic association. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 











ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 28, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The impossibility of discovering the 
trend of public sentiment from interviews 
with politicians is most apparent to those 
whose task lies upon the thorny road of 
equal suffrage. Judging from talks and 
correspondence with many law makers, I 
should be inclined to say that the political 
emancipation of women, or their right to 
hold office, is regarded with indifference, 
and in many cases with disfavor. 

With the intention of ascertaining, if 
possible, the general opinion of the expe- 
diency of women holding office, I ventured 
last month upon the novel plan of an- 
| nouncing myself as candidate for election 
to the office of water superintendent for 
the city of Asheville. This announcement 
was published in the Asheville Daily Ga- 
zette, in the same column wherein ten 
| men were advertising their willingness to 
| serve the city in the same capacity, and 
| who were all eager to receive the hand- 
some salary attached to that office. The 
| sensation my announcement created 
| throughout the entire State was startling 
and amusing. The audacity of a woman, 
a disfranchised creature, aspiring to a 
| high municipal office, was regarded with 

astonishment. 








I knew full well that even should I by 
accident be elected to the office my right 
of holding it would be contested, for the 
Tar Heel State allows not the gentler sex 
to nibble at their brothers’ political pie. 
Even so small and dry a crumb as notary 
public, though given to boys in this city 
who have not attained their majority, is 
emphatically denied to women. Miss 
Floride Cunningham, who dealt in real 
estate here, found it important for the 
furtherance of her business that she be 
invested with the power of notary. Her 
appeal to both governor and Legislature 
was rigidly refused. 

Although the votes I received were not 
numerous, my office-holding announce- 
ment has given me the satisfaction of 
knowing that I had the support of several 
leading newspapers, as well as many in- 
fluential citizens. I was really surprised 
at the number of men of position who said 
they were quite tired of having men who 
neglected the offices entrusted to them, 
and they believed there were women who 
would fill them conscientiously, and 
wished I could be elected water superin- 
tendent of Asheville. I hope this little 
test case of mine will prove to our poli- 
ticians that the general public are not 
averse to women holding office even in so 
conservative a State as North Carolina. 

HELEN Morris LEwIs, 


OREGON. 





244 CLay St., PoRTLAND, ORE., | 
MAy 26, 1899. § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A prominent office holder, to whom the 
women of our State still look, though 
with diminished hope, for assistance in 
carrying on our amendment jubilee cam- 
paign, said lately, referring to a recent 
letter in the Woman’s JOURNAL de- 
nouncing the action of the United States 
Government in the Philippines: ‘‘Is 
there no way to induce injudicious 
women to muzzle their mouths and pens, 
and give you a chance to get your 
ballots? Don’t they know that the power 
to give women the right to vote, or pro- 
hibit them from possessing it altogether, 
rests with the very government which 
they attack? How can they expect our 
government, or the men who have the 
power, and who are carrying on the gov- 
ernment which your suffrage women mis- 
represent in its hours of peril, to put 
clubs in their hands whereby they can 
officially and authoritatively belabor it, 
while our faces are to the foe? We are 
doing everything possible to end this war, 
but such attacks in our rear from the dis- 
enfranchised sex do not inspire us witha 
desire to extend or increase their oppor- 
tunities to embarrass the government.”’ 

My friend and I did what we could to 
soothe the irritation of this federal office- 
holder, who controls a large voting con- 
stituency, but to little purpose, till we 
assured him that we would impartially 
study the history of the present war, and 
try to get it printed from our point of 
view in some of the papers which had 
given the other side a hearing. I do not 
know what paper or papers my friend has 
chosen, but for obvious reasons, I prefer 
to send the result of my researches to the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

War with Spain was declared in April, 
1898. On May 1, Dewey entered Manila 
Bay and captured the Spanish fleet. 
Spain had owned the Philippine islands, by 
the unanimous consent of the world, for 
more than three centuries, Since 1809 its 
ports had been opened to the British gov- 
ernment for commercial purposes, and 
later, to the Americans and other nations 
in need of coaling stations, and for the 
uses of commerce, but not for free trade. 
After our war with Spain had given the 
American fleet the possession of Manila, 
we made a treaty of peace with the 
Spanish government by which our gov- 
ernment purchased the Philippines, pay- 
ing large sums for Spanish improvements, 
While negotiations were pending we were 
bound, as we are still by the laws of 
nations, to protect all private property. 
We did it, and we doit now. Meanwhile 
a lot of native banditti, with one Aguinal- 
do at its head, an ambitious insurgent 
leader who was a refugee at Hong Kong 
before Dewey captured Manila, determined 
to loot the city of Manila, but were held 
back for months by our soldier boys at 
the point of the bayonet. Our volunteers 
from the Pacific slope, who are the very 
flower of young American manhood, en- 
dured the insults, treachery, and thievery 
of the insurgents for so long a time, in 
obedience to the milltary discipline, under 
which they chafed and with heroism 
beyond the power of words to portray, 
that these insurgents, mistaking their 
obedience to discipline for cowardice, 
attacked our men and precipitated the 
conflict which the humane forbearance of 
our government had hastened. 

The Filipinos bear the same relation to 
our government as do our North American 
Indians. History is repeating itself. The 
Philippine Islands belong to the United 
States. Under the recognized law of na- 





Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST 


A Fine, Healthful ‘Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME, 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, eto, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CivIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 








tions the elephant is ours. It was thrust 
upon us by the unexpected exigencies of 
war. We must accept the facts as they 
exist, and look as far as possible into the 
future as foreshadowed by the facts. To 
me,these new possessions point to a mani- 
fest destiny, through which, ultimately, 
must come a homogeneous government, to 
be called ‘‘The United States of the 
World.” All birth is pain; all life is ex- 
pansion. When birth stops, and expan- 
sion ceases, nations, like families, die. 

Nobody knows better than the mothers 
and grandmothers of our brave soldiers in 
the Philippines the awful peril, pain, and 
suspense of war. Nor can anybody re- 
gret more deeply than they the lust of 
power and greed of gain from which the 
sons of women can never be exempt so 
long as mothers are vassals. As I believe 
with all my heart in the declaration that 
‘“‘whatever is done to lift woman to her 
true position will usher in a new day of 
peace and perfection for the race,’ so do I 
deprecate every attack upon our govern- 
ment by the daughters of men, which will 
cause the sons of the women-vassals of 
the present day to make such attacks 
their excuse for voting to continue the 
prohibition of woman’s full and free en- 
franchisement. 

ABIGAIL Scott DUNIWAY. 

(Other State Correspondence on Seventh Page.) 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
RoxBury.—The regular May meeting 
of the League was held at the chapel of 
the Advent Church, Warren Street, on 
Saturday evening, May 27. Miss Lucia 
M. Peabody spoke for over an hour to a 
deeply interested audience on the School 
Board of Boston, its past, present, and 
future, its duties, privileges, powers, and 
work. Could all the women eligible to 
vote have heard her, as she showed by 
reasoning and statistics, by logic and 
sound common sense, the need of the 
schools of intelligent interest, and result- 
ant opinion expressed at the polls, it 
seems as if we should have less cause to 
complain of the size of the women’s vote. 
Work for children is hopeful, is ever new, 
and how can mothers stay away, and fail 
to express an opinion on such an impor- 
tant matter as the question of who shall 
have charge of the training, housing, and 
cultivating the youth of our day? Miss 
Peabody approves of the present size of 
the Board, reasoning that while with fewer 
numbers responsibility could be better 
placed, yet that in view of the great power 
to be placed, under the proposed law, in 
the superintendent and business agent, 
thus making these offices objects of de- 
sire on the part of persons seeking them, 
they would become political plums, and 
as such would be the objects that would at- 
tract the mercenary vote. Miss Peabody’s 
talk is highly educational, and as sucb, 
should be sought by all desiring teaching 
along these lines. M. M. A. 
Jamaica Plain. 


Ciry Potnt.—The League met in Pil- 
grim Hall last week Tuesday, with an at- 
tendance even larger than usual. Mrs. 
Carrie Anders of the Newton school 
board spoke on ‘The Duty of Parents to 
the Public Schoolg,’’ and Miss Mabel E. 
Adams of the Quincy school board on 
“The Ideal School Board.’’ Both were 
listened to with marked interest, and the 
opinion was freely expressed that a con- 
vincing proof had been furnished of the 
fitness of placing upon school boards 
women of such manifest qualifications as 
these two speakers. The social hour was 
enlivened with spirited piano music by 
the Misses Bertha Watson, Ettie Charnock 
and Bertha Nichols. Light refreshments 
were served under the direction of the 
following hostesses: Mrs, Luther, Mrs. 
Bird, Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. 
Chase, and Mrs. Bryan, who were grace- 
fully assisted by the Misses Nellie Parker, 
Alice Bryan, Mattie Luther, Millie Bur- 
rill, and Mr. I. W. Lord, Mr. Crowell, R. 
H. Burnham, Clement Lewis, and Fred 
Lawley. 


WINcHESTER.—The League met April 
12 at Mrs. Nowell’s on Church Street. 











The speaker of the afternoon was Miss 
Eva Channing, of Boston, who gave an in. 
formal talk on her recent visit to Greece, 
In opening her subject she said it was 
easy nowadays to get to Greece. Cer. 
tainly it was very easy for her audience to 
go there and see through her eyes. Her 
descriptions and the mementos she ex- 
hibited, with the fine photographs and 
her vivid and interesting talk, brought 
the beauties and glories of the ancient 
cities very near. ‘The ladies present were 
carried away with her and her subject, 
and would gladly have listened to her 
longer. A cordial vote of thanks was 
given. 

The Equal Suffrage League of Winches- 
ter also held its regular meeting on 
Wednesday, May 17, at Mis. C. Bunting’s, 
Stratford Road. After the business was 
disposed of, a charming musical program 
was carried out under the direction of 
Miss D. Whitney. Miss Leslie Taylor 
sang a group of songs in a delightful man. 
ner. Mrs. Margaret French, Miss Mabe- 
Wingate, and Master Allen Wilton, three 
young performers on the violin, played in 
a pleasing way. The speaker of the after- 
noon, Mrs. Maud Park, of Boston, de- 
lighted and charmed her large audience 
of nearly one hundred ladies, by her clear, 
concise, and vigorous talk. Her remarks 
were practical, and her points could not fail 
to convert many of her bearers to suffrage, 
as indeed they did, for some of the ladies 
present desired to become members of 
the League. Mrs. Carrie Anders, of N 
ton, spoke of the necessity of women vot- 
ing on the school question. Many ques- 
tions were asked, and Mrs. Park answered 
them in a satisfactory manner. Light re- 
freshments were served by the hostess, 
and a delightful social time was enjoyed 
by all. A rising vote of thanks was tend- 
ered to Mrs. Park, after which the League 
adjourned for the summer. 

H, FREETHY. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
iY 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing poopte—aive the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and fe that can 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
foy and a, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim 

all, M.D. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 





DR. GEO. L. TULLOCH, 
Dentist. 


CROWN and BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth Extracted Without Pain. 


Cor. Union Park and Tremont St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Open Evenings. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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